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General Gregory . . . Breaking the War-Surplus Bottleneck 


(See People of the Week) 











MR. FLOYD DAVIS, DISTINGU D ARTIST-CORRESPONDENT 


Chir Men of Distinction. LURD CALVERT 


of Lord Calvert is numbered and only been produced in limited quantities. For years the 


Kk" bottle 
registered at the distillery. So rare...so smooth... most expensive whiskey blended in America, Lord 


so mellow...is this “Custom” Blended whiskey that it has Calvert is intended for those who can afford the finest. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 

















Its a masterpiece, too...and Job-Rated 


HE driver who steps from that trim, good-looking 

truck has reason for satisfaction. He’s driving 
the sweetest-running, smoothest-riding truck he 
ever stepped into... a masterpiece. 


He’s driving a truck that Dodge truck engineers took 
pride in designing . . . and that Dodge truck crafts- 
men took pride in building. 


There’s no substitute for years of truck-building 
experience. So it’s difficult to improve on the precise 
workmanship and quality that have always been 
major reasons for the economy, dependability and 
long life of Dodge trucks. 


But over and above quality materials and precision 
workmanship, your Dodge truck will be Job-Rated 
. . . engineered and built to fit your job! You get 
greater economy when your truck engine is rated for 
your loads. You get greater efficiency and longer life 
when every unit, from engine to rear axle, is Job-Rated. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


So when you buy new trucks, standardize on Dodge 
Job-Rated trucks . . . trucks whose modern design 
and attractive appearance will reflect the character 
and prestige of your business. 


See your Dodge dealer now for trucks that will save 
money every day, every mile...and for more miles, too! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Truck Parts Are Important—Owners tell us they’ll long 
remember the. quick wartime availability of Dodge 
truck parts. Parts when you need them: that’s the 
Dodge way ... your protection against costly delay. 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! THE MUSIC OF 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ AND THE MUSICAL WORLD’S MOST 
POPULAR STARS ..:s THURSDAYS, C.B.S., 9 P.M., E. Ts 


DODGE#““TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 








BAKER OF THE BREAD OF ABUNDANCE... 


Do you realize that the production of 
practically every ounce of food you eat 
—its growing, its cultivation, its har- 
vesting, its cooking, processing, and 
transportation—depend in large degree 
on the almost limitless usefulness of 
Bituminous Coal? 


Coal... the Good Provider 


The versatile lump of Bituminous Coal 
gives up its hoarded heat to cook Amer- 
ica’s food in millions of homes and in 
thousands of packing plants... helps 
make refrigerants to safeguard the 
wholesomeness of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts on their way to our tables... makes 
magic with chemistry to provide such 
divergent products as baking powder 
—insecticides for plant-pest control— 
medicines to increase farm-animal 


health—fertilizers to make even more 
bountiful the good American earth. 


Coal... the Willing Servant 


Yes—and a ton of Bituminous Coal goes 
into the making of every ton of the 
steel needed for farm and factory ma- 
chinery and equipment; of the steel 
used for making billions of “tin” can 
food containers. And coal powers more 
than 94% of America’s railroad locomo- 
tives that haul our food to market. Add 
up all the myriad services of Bituminous 
Coal and you'll find that our very civili- 
zation depends on this magic mineral. 
That’s why anything that affects coal 
mining also affects you—whether you 
actually burn coal or not! 


Brruminous CoA. INSTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


For Efficiency, BURN COAL 


Coal is far and away the country’s 
primary source of heat, light and 
power. 

For the home, Bituminous Coal 
is the most economical, most de- 
pendabie fuel available—supplying 
steady, uniform, healthful heat. 
Better than 4 out of every 7 homes 
in the U. S. already heat with coal. 
And, when you install one of the 
marvelous new stokers, Bituminous 
Coal becomes an “automatic” fuel 
—even to the point of ash removal! 
Clean, quiet, odorless, smokeless. 

For industry, Bituminous Coal is 
the most available source of low- 
cost, dependable electrical energy 
and steam power. 


Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages —the 
mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 























THE 4X4 VEHICLE INDUSTRY NEEDS 


FOR JOBS NO OTHER ONE VEHICLE CAN DO 


WITH 4-WHEEL DRIVE, the “Jeep” gets 
men and tools to places conventional 
vehicles cannot reach. For jobs 
that must go through, regardless 
of roads or weather — Get a “Jeep.” 


No other single vehicle matches 
the 4-wheel-drive Universal “Jeep” 
for the variety of jobs it is designed 
to do for industry. 

The “Jeep” is an all-purpose 
vehicle. You can use it as a pick-up 
or tow truck, a tractor, a personnel 
runabout, a mobile power unit. 


The “Jeep” goes through mud, 





Its POWER TAKE-OFF sialon ph “Jeep” 

a mobile power unit that operates 
compressors, generators and other 
equipment. The “Jeep” delivers the 
power to the job, wherever it may be. 


snow and sand...cuts cross country 
..-Climbs grades that stop ordinary 
cars and trucks. 

Inspect the“Jeep” at your Willys 
dealers. You will see why so many 
companies have put the powerful, 
economical “Jeep” on the payroll 
for every kind of job. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo. 





THE HEAVY FRAME, wide range of oper- 
ating speeds, braced drawbar and 80- 
inch wheelbase of the “Jeep” fit it for 
use as an industrial tractor in the plant 
and as-a tow-truck on the highway. 








3 b. Ww - 
WORLD FAMOUS, ot: 


USED AS A TRUCK, the “Jeep” can 
carry men and equipment to hard-to- 
reach places, on or off the highway. 
And it is always ready to serve as a 
handy, speedy pick-up truck. 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD ‘JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS 
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Demobilization. Release of personnel 
from the Army and Navy has fallen off to 
about half the peak rate of separations for 
both services. For the second week, both 
services reported a slowing up of demobili- 
zation. 

Army separations of 179,000 brought the 
total released since May to 4,645,000. Dur- 
ing December, the Army demobilized 1,011,- 
000. Secretary Patterson indicated that all 
soldiers with 2 years service would become 
eligible for release sometime this spring. 

Navy releases of 59,535 were less than 
half of the number demobilized in the peak 
week of December. With a grand total of 
1,213,840, the Navy was still about 25,000 
ahead of its schedule. 


Veterans. Because of a reduction of per- 
sonnel, the Civil Service Commission is 
withdrawing its job counselors from Army 
and Navy separation centers. In the fu- 
ture, veterans will have to apply for fed- 
eral employment by mail. 

Veterans attending school and disabled 
veterans taking vocational rehabilitation 
courses will receive an increase in their 
subsistence allowances under the GI Bill 
of Rights in checks mailed February 1. 
Single veterans will receive $65 instead 
of $50, and married veterans will receive 
$90 instead of $75. 

Clothing retailers have been urged by 
the Civilian Production Administration 
to reserve “substantial proportions” of 
their stocks of such scarce items as men’s 
suits, overcoats, shirts and underwear for 
exclusive sale to veterans. 


Building materials. The Navy has re- 
leased $56,000,000 worth of building ma- 
terials and 5,000 Quonset huts for sale as 
surplus property by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. The building materials in- 
clude such items as nails, pipe, plumbing 


and electrical supplies. In addition, 55,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber have been 
declared surplus by the Navy in the last 
two months. Materials and prefabricated 
huts are located at advance base depots at 
Port Hueneme, Calif., Tacoma, Wash., 
Davisville, R. I., and Gulfport, Miss. Most 
of the huts probably will go to Veterans’ 
Administration and other Government 
agencies, which have top priority. 


Butter. An 8 per cent cut in the allot- 
ment of butter to civilians will make it 
harder to get during January, February 
and March, especially on the East and 
West coasts. Supply will improve again in 
spring, when milk production will increase. 


Rent controls. Disestablishment of mili- 
tary bases and reduced military activity 
have resulted in the lifting of rent controls 
in eight areas in Florida, Georgia, Nebras- 
ka, New Mexico, South Dakota and North 
Carolina. At the same time, new rent con- 
trols have been imposed in nine areas 
where increasing industrial activity and 
the return of servicemen have created 
housing shortages. These areas are in Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 


Surplus property. Included in an $11,- 
500,000,000 pile of surplus war goods 
are these major items: 

Oil pipe lines. In disposing of two Texas- 
to-New York oil lines, Surplus Property 
Administration will make continuance in 
service a prime factor. If private interests 
will not buy on that basis, SPA suggests 
public operation. 

Airfields. SPA says 44 airports and two 
port terminals may be declared surplus. 
Railroads are interested in the airports, 
but governments have first chance to buy. 
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= his Colossus, the American farmer, has made 
& possible the building of our towering cities. 


If that sounds far-fetched, remember that when 
America was young, 9 out of 10 of our citizens were 
required on farms to raise the necessary foods and 
fibers. But where it used to take a man 173 minutes 
to raise a bushel of wheat, it now takes only 3.3 
minutes. Where it used to take 55 minutes per 
bushel of corn, it now takes only 8. 


Our farmers have become so efficient that agri- 
culture today needs only a fifth of our workers. 
The others have been 
able to build our towns 
and cities and devote 
their labors to making 
America a land of 
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A CURTIS PUBLICATI 
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luxury ... a land of arts, sciences, education, 


building, industry.... 
& & & 


For 114 years Country Gentieman has carried the 
news of and to farmers... the news that has made 
them the most competent and most prosperous 
people of agriculture in all the world. 


Through those years, moreover, Country Gentle- 
man has always put the farmer’s interest above 
all others, not only in its editorial and advertising 
policies, but in many services apart from the 
publishing of a magazine. The result is that C. G. 
has won a unique affection with 
America’s farm families . . . giving 
added weight and prestige to every 
article, story, feature—and advertise- 
ment—it carries. 


National Spokesman for Agriculture 








STORE EXECUTIVE? Looking for ways to attract 

new customers and speed turnover? Then brighten 
your windows, store interior, show cases and displays 
with new G-E Lamps. G-E Research has developed 
new light sources, such as G-E SLIMLINE and G-E 
CIRCLINE fluorescent lamps, for dramatic lighting 
with a pull that surpasses anything you’ve ever seen. 





PRODUCT DESIGNER? Want to give your new 

product special buy-appeal? Quick visual indi- 
cation is a selling peint on hundreds of products such 
as ranges, radios, toasters, cordsets, plugs, panel- 
boards and voltage testers. G-E can show you the 
right lamp for these and hundreds of other uses. 


Research is always at work to improve G-E lamps and make them 


Stay Brighter Longer! 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Which one 
are you? 





FACTORY MANAGER? Worrying about costs’ 

Reconversion? Employee problems? A little 
money spent now on improved lighting will quickly 
pay off in better quality, faster production, improved 
employee morale and fewer accidents. And have you 
considered G-E Infrared Lamps to speed drying 
processes .. . or G-E Germicidal Lamps for retarding 
the growth of molds and bacteria? 





EXPERIENCED G-E LAMP ENGINEERS are ready 
to serve you, whatever your lighting problem. 
Just call your nearest G-E Lamp Office. Or if your 
problem is deciding which lamps for replace- 
ment will give you the biggest value for your 
lighting dollar, specify G-E Lamps. They are 
low in cost and every lamp is backed by more 
than sixty years of research . . . research that is 
always at work to bring you more and more 
light for less and less money. General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Boom pressures, pressures for inflation, are growing greater, not smaller; 
are to force Government to keep its hand on business and financial affairs. 

Not that a runaway situation is threatening, not that money is to lose its 
value, not that prices will get out of hand. No wild inflation is suggested now. 

What is apparent, and a cause for concern, is this: 

Shortages of housing, of new cars, of household equipment, of clothes, of 
many other things are becoming more acute, not less acute, as time passes. 

Demand for goods obviously is explosive. 

Money supply, at $104,000,000,000, is vast and growing. Individual savings 
at $160,000,000,000 since 1940 also are vast and continuing to grow, not diminish. 

Production of goods to satisfy this explosive demand that is backed by a 
fantastically large supply of money is large, but apparently disorganized. Goods 
of the type that most people want in the greatest quantities are not pouring from 
industry into the stores. There isn't the expected flood of new merchandise. 
There is greater-than-expected demand for goods that do appear. 

The result of all this is that pressure for price rises is increasing. 
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There are these other complicating factors: 

Strikes are holding up production of automobiles, of some key products of 
the building industry, of some other things needed to step up output of things 
for which the public is hungry and growing much more hungry as weeks pass. 

Price controls seem to be out of kilter at some points, seem to be holding 
back output of some key products. An OPA official, and not force of supply and 

demand, determines which are the most profitable items and thereby determines 

what is produced first and in biggest volume. Results aren't always as expected. 

Labor shortage continues to hamper other industries. 

Worker efficiency apparently is not increasing as expected. People are not 
in a mood to work harder when hard work does not give them the goods they want. 
The demand, instead, is for more money with no assurance of more or better 
work for the money paid. Costs, as a result, are tending to rise. 














As a result of these, and other forces, at works: 

Goods will come back into stores gradually as the year wears on, but the 
expected flood of goods, the return of a buyers’ market, probably will not come. 

Wants of people for new cars, houses, refrigerators, furniture, even for 
- clothing and food, will be satisfied only in part. Years are to be required to 
give people the houses they want and can afford, to provide them with cars and 








) with the other durable goods that they would buy and pay for if available. 
Prices, inevitably, will rise as demand reacts against short supply. 
4 Quality will be slow to return in many products, particularly in building. 


Price control, however, almost surely will be retained through 1946, at the 
least, and maybe through part of 1947. Congress will be afraid to turn loose 
the inflation forces now at work, will fear voter reaction to a big price rise. 

Black markets, as a result, will go on flourishing in many lines. Evasion 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


of price controls is likely to grow as enforcement machinery dwindles. 
Rationing of materials, reimposed in the construction industry, may have 
to be tried again in some other industries if production continues to lag. 


To measure the degree of price and wage inflation probable for 1946: 

Hourly wage rates, on an average, will rise 10 to 15 per cent. 

Income of workers, over all, will be lower than during war, but far above 
the prewar level. Wage and salary income is likely to be $20,000,000,000 under 
1945, but $40,000,000,000 above 1940 at a level around $88,000,000,000. 

Costs in industry will rise, putting increased pressure on prices. 

Prices, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, will rise around 10 
per cent for the year; will probably rise faster in second half, 1946, than in 
the first half of the year. Actual prices, reflecting price-ceiling avoidance 
and quality deterioration, are likely to rise more than the suggested 10 per cent. 

Rising prices, in turn, will create new pressure for further wage increases 
later in the year; will tend to bring about another turn in the inflation cycle. 











Mr. Truman is unlikely now to be able to get under firm control the forces 
that he set in motion when war ended. Mr. Truman then wanted "normalcy." 

Policy decisions were as follows: 

Wage rises were to be encouraged, were to offset the cut in take-home pay 
that resulted from an end to a good deal of overtime and from downgrading. 

Material controls were to be ended rapidly, as they have been. 

Prices, at the same time, were to be held down. 

In effect, Mr. Truman set loose inflation forces by encouraging inflation 
of hourly wage rates and by stimulating a scramble for materials. 

And: After setting loose inflationary forces, the President asked OPA 
to hold down prices, lacking its two main arms of control through wage stabili- 
zation and material allocation. Many present dislocations grew from that attempt 
to run an economy half free and half controlled during a period of adjustment. 

It is probably too late to move back to full controls, to a planned effort 
to direct men and materials into production of things most needed at set prices. 








To get down to a few of the specific situations: 

Women's hosiery demand will exceed supply for several months. 

Nylon is coming back, but demand will be far ahead of supply for months. 

Men's white shirts are coming back, too, but will be short of demand. 

Men's suits will be produced much faster, but won't meet 1946 demand. 

A new house is something for an average prospective builder to think about 
for next year, not this year. New rules may retard, not speed, home building. 

New cars should soon be produced in volume, but supply won't meet demand. 

In other words, there is little prospect that a flood of goods will remove 
pressures for price rises in 1946. Demand all along the line promises to hold 
high through the year. Foreign demand may be crowding in, too, before long. 














United Nations Organization should get off to a good start in London with 
its organization meeting. We give you that story on page 26. 

Russia is going to go slowly in joining up with world economic and social 
plans; is inclined to wait and see before signing up with the Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, the world food organization, other world setups. 

U.S. will continue to run the show in Japan, even if Russia and Britain do 
get a chance to look over General MacArthur's shoulder. 

James Byrnes will continue to have a relatively free hand in foreign affairs; 
is acting with knowledge that Mr. Truman has inclined to take rather a casual 
interest in details. Efforts to undermine Mr. Byrnes appear unsuccessful. 








See also pages 13, 19, 44, 63. 
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Can you find the “sucker” in this 1908 
home scene? It’s the new Hoover Elec- 
tric Suction Sweeper the lady proudly 
pushes. It sucks up dirt and dust. 

Now she will not get so tired, because 
James Spangler, a department store jan- 
itor in Canton, Ohio, did get tired—of 
beating the store rugs. After much ex- 
perimenting, he devised a ‘‘suction 
sweeper” that looked like a good thing 
to him. 

It looked very good to W. H. Hoover, 
of North Canton (Harness Maker Since 
1870) when Spangler showed it to him. 
Together they organized The Hoover 
Suction Sweeper Company in 1907— 
and made their first sweeper that year. 

The next year, the first 2 by 4-inch 
Hoover national magazine ad appeared. 
By 1909, larger advertisements were 
telling all about “The Hoover Electric 
Suction Sweeper—for All Houses 
Wired for Electricity, $70; Extra At- 
tachments, $15 per set.” By 1916 a real 
advertising campaign was running. A 
year later, Mr. Hoover gave up harness 
making. 

Early Hoover advertising not only 
had to sell-confidence in the brand name, 
Hoover. It had to make Americans want 
c eaner homes. It had to break down 
ideas that the old “broom, brawn, beat- 
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It happened to GILLETTE 


$5.00 in 1906—but as low as 49¢ in 1941 


Gillette deserves much of the credit for bringing 
men’s faces out into the open. Gillette advertising 
helped sell a new idea of practical safety — and 
millions of Gillette razors — so successfully that the 
resulting mass production meant almost unbelievable 
savings and comfort. 





How a harness maker turned a “sucker” into.a success 


ing” methods were best. It had to sell 
economy. It had to give real public serv- 
ice. It did them all. 

Hoover’s national brand advertising, 
sparked by its famous “It beats as it 
sweeps as it cleans” slogan, helped sell 
“vacuum cleaning” so well for all clean- 
er manufacturers that even by 1939, 
American women were using 12,000,000 
vacuum cleaners. 

Brand advertising always gives such 
service. Brand advertising cuts costs, 
too. 

If Hoover and the others hadn’t ad- 
vertised, could the average price of 
vacuum cleaners have dropped from that 
early Hoover high to $54 for a vastly 
superior cleaner in 1941? 

If the automobile and gasoline pro- 
duceis’ national brand advertising 
hadn’t stimulated the mass production 
which cut unit costs, could the average 
per-horsepower unit cost of your car 
have dropped from $31.50 in 1925 to 
$9.10 in 1940? Would it have cost you 
50% less to run your car? 

Camera prices have slid down 60% in 
15 years. Washing machine prices have 
dropped $85 in 17 years. Women’s 
stocking prices have decreased 50% in 
15 years. ‘ 

You can thank brand advertising for 
making so much more cost so much less. 































FREE REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 









One of a series offered as a public service, will be 
gladly sent when requested on your business letter- 
head from Fawcett Publicatigns, Inc., 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 













Old man High 
Packaging Costs can 

cut quite a swath out of 
profits if you don’t watch out, 
As you know, the cost of 
packaging your goods doesn’t 
end when they leave your 
plant. It’s how they end up 
at destination! Goods that 
arrive battered and bruised, 
water-logged or full of dirt 
and dust mean expensive ad- 
justments, disastrous delays, 
and strained customer rela- 
tions. Poor packaging invari- 
ably means high packaging 
costs — whether you ship 
hair pins or high boys. 

Time and again, Fibreen has 
demonstrated that it is the 
dependable answer to low 
packaging costs. First, it costs 
but little at the outset, second, 
its tough, water and dirt- 
proof qualities bring goods 
to destination free from the 
costly hazards of transit. Write 
for a sample of Fibreen — 
see, and feel, why Fibreen is 
the acknowledged heavy-duty 
guardian of all wrapping 
papers — why thousands of 
manufacturers use it. 


































Sisal fibre reenforcement for 
strength—special asphalt for 
water-proofness —kraft paper 
for clean, easy handling — 
sealed by heat and pressure 
to produce Fibreen. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for income tax 
purposes, your traveling expenses between 
the city where you are employed and the 
city where you reside, if you maintain 
your residence there as a matter of con- 
venience. In reversing a circuit court of 
appeals decision, the Supreme Court holds 
that these are not ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. The Court also denies 
deductions for living expenses in the city 
of employment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices of 
several types of building materials that 
you manufacture. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration permits increases by manu- 
facturers of glazed brick, glazed facing 
tile and cast-iron soil pipe. In addition, 
manufacturers of clay and shale building 
brick, hollow tile and drain tile in 10 
Western States may raise. their prices. 
Resellers may pass on the increases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 
pay a tax on the income of a trust of 
which you are a primary beneficiary even 
though you yourself do not actually re- 
ceive this income. In one such case, a 
circuit court of appeals rules that the 
beneficiary, who had almost unlimited 
control over the trust income, must pay 
a tax on it. 

& * & 


YOU CANNOT safely raise the wages 
of your employes just before a collective- 
bargaining election in your plant. The 
New York State Labor Relations Board 
holds that an employer interfered with a 
forthcoming election by announcing wage 
increases even though the announcement 
was made in good faith. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of 
penicillin, fail to set aside 40 per cent of 
your monthly production of the drug for 
filling preferred orders of civilian hos- 
pitals. Because of the growing demand for 
penicillin, allocation controls are restored 
by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion. 


+ & .@ 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring your in- 
come tax, be expected to treat the sale of 


and administrative decisions: 


a business, of which you are sole pro- 
prietor, as the sale of a capital asset. A 
circuit court of appeals decides that the 
owner of a business, which formerly had 
been a partnership, had in effect merely 
sold the various items that made up the 
business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add 10 cents a ton to the 
retail ceiling prices of the coal and coke 
that you deliver to consumers. This gen- 
eral increase in retail prices of solid fuels 
is granted by OPA to offset higher opera- 
tion costs of dealers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain information on Ger- 
man industrial and scientific developments 
from 71 additional reports being made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. The 
reports, in mimeographed or multilithed 
form, can be obtained from the Commerce 
Department in Washington. Costs range 
from 10 cents to $3. 


* * * 


YOU CAN set up a bank and transact 
business as a national bank without get- 
ting an individual permit from the Treas- 
ury. The Secretary of Treasury issues a 
blanket license to all new banks that are 
authorized to begin business by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to reduce by 4 per 
cent the ceiling prices on used automo- 
biles that you sell. OPA orders this roll- 
back on prices of secondhand passenger 
cars sold by dealers and individual owners. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship goods and mate- 
rials to China without the importer hav- 
ing to obtain a permit from the Chinese 
Government to receive the shipment. The 
Commerce Department reports that the 
Chungking Government is relaxing its im- 
port controls except for particular goods, 
such as explosives and narcotics. 


* * * 


YOU CAN manufacture mining ma- 
chinery without regard to previous OPA 
restrictions. All controls over production 
and distribution of this equipment are 
revoked. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THz UnitEep STatEs 
NEws, on writien request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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bELELS 
In their essential service to the nation, the American 


b, railroads during 1945 again hauled an enormous ton- 
: nage of freight for an average charge of less than one 


cent per ton per mile, and carried millions of service 


and civilian passengers for fares averaging less than 
Switch Back (0 All ny [\s before the First World War. For this job the rail- 
roads received less than 9 billion dollars. And here’s 


where the money went: 
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yera- This money, paid to 1,400,000 railroad employees, buys 


homes and furniture, food and clothing, education, insur- 
a Netes make local business prosper. 
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= 43: 3 ) 0 FOR MATERIALS, ETC. 
The 41: More than two-thirds of this was paid to a broad cross 
thed F section of industry which furnishes railroad supplies. This 
lerce money helps to make better business and more jobs in every 
ange state and almost every county in the country. 
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a 16% FOR TAXES 


“~ ; P ® ‘ Railroad taxes are spent for the support and services of 
government—national defense, public safety, schools, hos- 
pitals. None of this money is used to provide tracks for 
trains—although some of it is spent by government to help 
provide and maintain the highways, waterways, and air- 
ways used by other forms of commercial transportation. 
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6% FOR INTEREST, RENTS, ETC. 


The greater part of this was paid to those who have loaned 
money to the railroads and receive interest in return— 
including the millions of men and women who have an 
investment in railroads through their life insurance policies, 
savings bank deposits and the like. 
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3 FOR DIVIDENDS 


This three cents out of each dollar was paid to about a 
million individual citizens who have invested their savings 
in railroad stocks—helping to provide the “tools” with 
which railroad employees do their work. 
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£1 Ton ay 0 TO WORK FOR THE FUTURE 


That last 2 cents of the railroad dollar is for in- 
vestment in the better railroads which continuing 
research is making possible—better equipment 
—better service—more jobs—to help provide, 


ry. 


73 of ; ; 
sider for us all, in better and better fashion, the rail 
‘ATES transportation upon which this nation depends, 
erial. 
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OUR BIG JOB FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 





Farms of this country must supply 
essential products and by-products 
~such as cotton, wool and leather. 






From far off places must come many ma- 
terials needed to make your telephone— 
including flax, mica, asphalt, tungsten, 
antimony, cobalt, tin, platinum. 
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Twenty-five domestic varieties of 
wood enfer into the nation’s tele- 
phone service. Their uses range from 
switchboards to poles and booths. 


Then the mines must yield copper, 
iron, lead, aluminum, chromium, zinc, 
nickel, coal, gold, silver—all required 
in telephone apparatus. 





oe! re 7 A = - - : - Te 7d “3 4 
MINING oe FORESTRY 


Wiring an intricate switchboard—through which your voice will 


ond ase ee — aw a go—calls for skilled hands. Remember that switchboards and cable 

a om aphsineyoes — ee are just two of thousands of items you use when you telephone. F 

turn them into vast quantities of complex apparatus. 
: 


Making telephone cables no larger than a man's 
wrist—yet containing th ds of wires—is the 
job this giant strander does. 
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MANUFACTURING. ce ee | 





Telephones, wire, cable and countless other products go out 
to 29 Western Electric distributing houses—one or more of 
which supplies the needs of your Bell Telephone Company. 


In addition to making the apparatus, West- 
ern Electric also installs the maze of equip- 
ment that is your telephone central office. 








DISTRIBUTING 





xX supply unit of the Bell Telephone System, Western Electric 


has one of industry’s most complex jobs. We GT CS ES eh ia J Cc 


Today we are working full speed ahead on equipment not only 








to meet immediate telephone needs, but also to carry out the MANUFACTURER 
Bell System’s $2,000,000,000 post-war construction program. PURCHASER 
This vast program promises a record in peacetime production DISTRIBUTOR 
at Western Electric—with a level of employment higher than in INSTALLER of Central Office Equipment Po ee 
the years just before the war—and better-than-ever telephone FOR THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM = — and keep them! 





service for you. 
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WHY GOODS REMAIN SCARCE: 
CONFUSION IN REGULATIONS 


Failure to Plan Wanted Items or to Relax All War Controls Evenly 


Expectation for substantial 
increases by midyear, but 
short of pent-up demands 


The shortage of goods that was expected 
to ease with the birth of the new year is 
still present. The end of the excess-profits 
tax did not result in a flood of goods to 
market; store shelves are not bulging as 
many persons predicted they would bulge 
once taxes were reduced. 

Scarcity continues in a wide range of 
goods eight months after reconversion 
started, and five months after industry 
turned its full attention to production for 
civilian use. Industry’s total production, 
including basic materials, parts and equip- 
ment, is above the level expected at this 
time by the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration under John D. Small, but finished 
goods seem merely to dribble into stores. 

Keys to production. There were two 
ways in which a larger flow of civilian 
products might have been speeded to 
market after war ended. 

Inflation. One way would have been to 
permit prices to rise. That would have en- 
couraged production in a hurry, but it also 
would have concentrated production on 
high-priced items and would have squeezed 
some consumer groups in the process. Al- 
most everybody wanted to avoid this. 

Planning. A second way would have 
been to keep controls over prices, wages 
and materials, let CPA decide what goods 
were wanted first and how many, and to 
plan accordingly. That would have been 
the way of Government planning. Not 
many persons favored this method either. 

A combination of these methods was 
tried instead. Controls over most mate- 
rials were ended abruptly. Wage infla- 
tion was encouraged. But price ceilings 
were maintained. Cost-price relationships 
threatened to get out of line as workers 
demanded wage increases. Employers re- 
sisted, fearing higher costs could not be 
passed on in higher prices. Workers struck. 
Then there was a scramble for available 
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materials. Production continued at a fairly 
high level, but it was unbalanced. 

Slow motion in the appearance of many 
kinds of civilian supplies now is recog- 
nized as an outgrowth of a situation in 
which the Government tried to hold down 
prices while encouraging wage boosts and 
removing controls over distribution of 
materials. The radio industry provides a 





—Harris & Ewing 
CPA ADMINISTRATOR SMALL 
e.. the cupboard was still bare 


good example. Prices on radio parts were 
not fixed for six weeks, and it was not 
until the end of November that ceilings 
were announced for finished models. Then 
labor troubles hit an important parts 
maker. By the end of 1945, fewer than 
150,000 radios were assembled, a far cry 
from the 3,000,000 sets expected by both 
industry and Government by Christmas. 

Adjustments, however, gradually are 
being worked out. Wage disputes are being 
settled on the basis of increases from 10 
to 20 per cent. Prices are being permitted 
to rise slowly. Some controls over mate- 


rials are being restored. Inventories are 
rising. A balance, it appears, now is being 
approached. One industry after another is 
likely in the period just ahead to find 
itself able to start production of civilian 
goods in a steadily expanding volume. 

Expectations. The official view, revised 
in the light of new industry estimates, 
now is that output in key products will be 
the one shown in the chart on page 14. 

Housing, the severest shortage, now is 
down to an annual rate of 175,000 units. 
By June, new construction is expected to 
hit 400,000 dwelling units a year, com- 
pared with 500,000 before the war. This 
still will be far below demand. As many as 
1,000,000 new homes could be occupied 
each year for ten years if priced right. 

Automobile production is likely to hit 
its stride by midyear, producing at a rate 
of 6,000,000 passenger cars a year, com- 
pared with a 420,000 annual rate now and 
2,800,000 in 1939. Demand, however, still 
will be far in excess of supply, since 
15,000,000 car buyers are estimated. 

Tire output now is around 3,700,000 a 
month. By the end of June, it should be at 
an annual rate of about 66,000,000. But a 
large backlog of demand was built up in 
war years and it may be some time before 
manufacturers can catch up to orders. 

-Electric refrigerators now are less than 
half of prewar volume, but, by midyear, 
production is expected to reach the peak 
1941 rate of 3,700,000 units a year. This 
will only begin to fill demand. 

Washing machines already are at peak 
production in a few plants. By June, the 
industry is expected to equal the 1941 rate, 
when 2,000,000 washing and ironing ma- 
chines were produced. That’s double the 
current output and still below demand. 

Radio production is scheduled to exceed 
prewar production by midyear, at an an- 
nual rate of 18,000,000 sets. That will be 
a tenfold increase from the present level, 
and still will not be sufficient to supply a 
radio to every prospective buyer. 

Men’s suits are being turned out at the 
rate of 10,000,000 a year, aid this output 
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is expected to double by June, exceeding 
the prewar rate by 3,500,000 suits. The 
demand for new clothes, however, still is 
expected to overrun this rate as veterans 
doff uniforms for civilian apparel and ci- 
vilians seek replacements. 

Other goods. Revised schedules for 
items not shown on the chart: 

Furniture producers once hoped to 
equal prewar volume by June, but now 
may be disappointed by the diversion of 
some lumber supplies to housing. Furniture 
producers could sell far more than the 
$935,000,000 worth of beds, living-room 
suites, dining sets and office supplies that 
were produced in 1941. 

Household appliances, such as toasters, 
electric fans and kitchen utensils, are ex- 
pected to regain prewar volume by mid- 
year, but still fail to meet demand. 

Sewing-machine production amounts 
to little more than parts and attachments 
at present. By midyear, manufacturers 
expect to exceed the 1939 rate of 457,000 
machines, but still will be below the 800,- 
000 rate of 1941. Even 1941 output will 
fall short of demand by a wide margin. 

The near-term outlook for almost all 
consumer goods is that industry will be 
able to find ready buyers for everything 
that can be produced. The pent-up de- 
mand of four years cannot be completely 
satisfied this year and probably not in 
1947, so a high level of output appears 
assured into 1948. 

Productive capacity of the country, 
however, promises to become a problem in 
the long-term outlook. Output during the 
war reached a level of almost two and a 
half times as high as the 1935-39 average, 
and, in durable goods, official figures 
showed an output at the peak of war pro- 
duction of 360 per cent of 1935-39. 

That is a measure of what the country 
can do with all workers employed and all 
factories operating. It raises a question of 
whether the current period of scarcity 
may not be short lived and whether sur- 
pluses may not again develop after a few 
years of high output needed to fill current 
demands. 

The long-term problem now offers two 
solutions. One is to build up domestic de- 
mand through a high level of employment 
and through production at reasonably low 
prices. The construction industry, for ex- 
ample, could operate close to peak for 10 
or 12 years if houses can be priced within 
the reach of the average workman. 

The second solution is to expand foreign 
trade to a point where all U.S. surpluses 
could be shipped abroad. Officials calculate 
that this will require exports of $8,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000 a year, and that 
raises a question of making dollars avail- 
able to foreigners. 

Both solutions promise, in the end, to be 
accompanied by many difficult problems. 
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Troubles of the President: 
His Fight to Regain Power 


Recovery Program and Mr. Truman’s Political Future as the Stake: 


Conviction of advisers that 
Party’s success in elections 
will depend on this battle 


In a sharp change of strategy, President 
Truman is beginning to fight for the role 
of leadership that rapidly was slipping 
away from him, His radio appeal for pop- 
ular support of his legislative program was 
only the, opening blow in the uphill fight 
that lies ahead. But it reflected a major 
change in presidential thinking. 

Mr. Truman now is convinced that he 
must fight for what he gets. He had hoped 
that, with a removal of war controls, the 
nation would drop back easily into the 
ways of peace. Instead, the nation is torn 
by wage disputes. It has an acute housing 
shortage. Other scarcities are growing. In- 
flation is a clear threat. Mr. Truman’s 
relations with Congress are strained. And 
his own prestige is diminishing. 

All of these troubles are summoning Mr. 
Truman to battle. The stakes of that bat- 
tle are high. They involve the Democratic 
chances of keeping control of Congress 
after this autumn’s elections. Beyond that 


lies Mr. Truman’s own political future. 
He now feels that his own reputation is 
involved. And his advisers are convinced 
that his own chances for winning any nom- 
ination and election of his own in 1948 are 
bound up in the fight he is undertaking. 

Mr. Truman had hoped for clear sail- 
ing, with prosperity for everyone and an 
era of good feeling in Washington. He 
wanted congenial advisers, department 
heads who would settle their own prob- 
lems, and a working partnership between 
the White House and Congress. Instead, 
he finds himself caught in the midst of 
economic bickering, jealousies creeping in 
among his advisers, problems pressing in 
upon him from the departmental overflow, 
and a congressional slowdown delaying his 
domestic legislation. 

New tactics. This is the situation that 
drove Mr. Truman to the radio. He feels 
that the tactics of his first months in of- 
fice are not producing the results that he 
wishes. He had sought to remove power 
from the White House to the departments 
and to Congress. He had rid himself of 
quite a few war controls. He had stripped 
himself of economic advisers. He sought 

to move away from the 
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—Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


WHITE HOUSE GIFTS ARE COMING IN 
JANUARY 11, 1946 


his message dramatically to the people. 
In this fashion, Mr. Roosevelt often man 
aged to rescue legislation that had been 
all but doomed by Congress. 

Mr. Truman waited until the member~ 
of Congress were back ai home in the 
midst of their holiday recess. In his radio 
address (see page 63), he listed the meas- 
ures that he regards as “must” legislation 
for the welfare of the nation as a whole 
and told the people across the land: 

“T urge you to tell your public servants 
your own views concerning the grave prob- 
lems facing our country. In a free country, 
the voice of the people must be heard . . . 

“T seek no conflict with the Congress. I 
earnestly desire co-operation with the Con- 
gress. Orderly procedure in the Congress 
is indispensable to the democratic process. 
But orderly procedure does not mean need- 
less delay.” 

The technique was that of Mr. Roose- 
velt; but the words were those of Mr. Tru- 
man. There was less of fire and drama, 
less of fight, and still an appeal for co- 
operation from Congress. 

A reminder. The President reminded 
the nation that, immediately after the sur- 





technique of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and devise a 


well through three terms 
and four presidential elec- 
tions. 

Again the White House 
is tackling problems from 
the top and striving to 
build up its own corps of 
advisers. In the labor sit- 
uation, Mr. Truman has 
attached to his own per- 
sonal staff John R. Steel- 
man, a conciliator of long 
experience. He is on the 
lookout for other men to 
serve as trouble shooters 
on his staff. 

The fireside chat was 
another reversion to a 
Roosevelt technique. In 
the past, when Mr. Roose- 
velt arrived at an impasse 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


HOW ABOUT SOME WARMED-OVER HASH? 
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TRUMAN WITH CABINET MEMBERS BYRNES, VINSON, CLARK 
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WITH CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS RAYBURN, BARKLEY, McKELLAR 
. . . pointed shafts were aimed 


render of Japan, members of Congress and 
representatives of labor, of farm organi- 
zations and of industry called upon him 
with promises of co-operation and team- 
work during the reconversion period. And 
he added: 

“T regret to say that those promises have 
not all been kept. As a result, many ob- 
stacles have been thrown in our path as 
we have tried to avert the dangers of in- 
flation and deflation.” 

This is a point that has been on the 
President’s mind often during the last 
month or so. He has mentioned it to friends 
on many occasions and has shaken his 
head sadly at what he regards as the lack 
of co-operation that he has gotten. 

The legislative program. Hardly had 
Mr. Truman finished with his radio appeal 
to the nation before he turned to prepar- 
ing a message to Congress on the state of 
the union. This message will go to Con- 
gress early next week. On Mr. Truman’s 
program for action at this session are: 
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A British loan of $4,400,000,000. After 
some beating around and a great deal of 
talk, Mr. Truman is likely to get this. 
Congress has gone along with all of the 
major recommendations of the Adminis- 
tration thus far with respect to foreign af- 
fairs and international co-operation. 

Fact-finding boards for labor disputes. 
Both management and labor are opposed 
to fact-finding boards such as Mr. Truman 
is seeking. Congress was cold to the pro- 
posal before adjournment. With an elec- 
tion in the offing, the odds are against 
enactment this session. 

Price and rent control extension. In 
spite of the pressure groups that are busy 
on Capitol Hill, trying to pry off price and 
rent controls, Congress fears a steep in- 
flation would result. It is likely to go with 
Mr. Truman on these controls. 

Second War Powers Act. Congress has 
turned down one request by the President 
for a year’s extension of the Second War 
Powers Act. It gave him a six months’ 


further grant of authority over materials. 


It is likely to give him another if needed. © 


Full-employment legislation. The Sen- 
ate has passed one full-employment bill. 
The House passed another. Mr. Truman 
wants the two houses to accept the Sen- 


ate bill, which includes a statement of the = 
principle proposed by Mr. Roosevelt in his | 
so-called bill of economic rights—that the © 


nation owes a job to every able-bodied 


man who is willing to work. The House } 


may balk at acceptance of the Senate bill, 
however, even if the conferees agree to sub- 
mit the measure to a House vote. 
Unemployment compensation. For 
seven months, Mr. Truman has been try- 
ing to get a more liberal unemployment- 
compensation measure through. The Sen- 
ate passed one. The measure is bound up 
in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. That portion of the measure which 


would give a general broadening of unem- — 


ployment compensation at federal expense 
is likely to stay in the Committee. It may 
provide some compensation, however, for 
workers in federal arsenals and navy yards 
who, when unemployed, would get no 
other compensation. 

FEPC. The President’s appeal to this 
session of Congress for a permanent stat- 
ute forbidding discrimination, because of 
race or creed, in employment is no more 
likely to get through the combination of 
Southern filibusters who stand against it 
than was other legislation of this type 
that he has recommended before. 

Higher minimum wages. New heat al- 
ready is being put behind Mr. Truman’s 
request for a 65-cents-an-hour minimum 
wage. Although a compromise appears 
inevitable, some legislation of this sort is 
likely to emerge, despite Southern opposi- 
tion. 

The battleground. A long list of other 
measures stands on Mr. -Truman’s list. 
But this is the battleground upon which 
his leaders in Congress must fight. Labor 
and economic legislation are the important, 
vote-winning measures for Mr. Truman, 
just as they were for Mr. Roosevelt. 

If the Democrats are to win control of 
Congress this autumn, they must have the 
support of CIO and certain other branches 
of organized labor in Northern industrial 
areas. And, if Mr. Truman is to retain 
leadership of his Party—a leadership which 
some of his friends fear is fast slipping— 
he must keep the friendship of labor. 

But his task is not easy. His own councils 
are divided. One group wants a sharp 
turn to the right. Another seeks to drive 
him to the left. Suspicions and jealousies 
are creeping in among his own advisers. 
Pointed shafts are being aimed at some of 
his Cabinet members. And his party in 
Congress is divided. He has the problem 
of uniting his own men before he can 
lead them. 
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THE CARNATION—State Flower of Ohio 


Qualities people prefer are the qualities that make 
a favorite. Take Dixie Belle, for instance. Here’s 
gin whose exquisite bouquet and bright, clear-cut 
flavor are distilled into every drop from selected 
herbs, fruits and berries and choice grain neutral 
spirits. You'll instantly recognize its marked 
superiority with your first taste . . . the taste 


that makes DIXIE BELLE a favorite everywhere. 
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90 Proof ¢ Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits e CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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When pleasure is the aim, Kentucky 
Tavern never misses. Truly the 
Aristocrat of Bonds, the quality of 
Kentucky Tavern has been the 
obligation of one family whose / 
knowledge of fine whiskey making, 
has been a tradition for 75 years. 
©1945 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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EFFECT OF DEBT GROWTH IN U.S.: 
BIG TAXES AND INFLATION PERILS 


Increase in Supply of Money and Resultant Pressure on Prices 


Coming period of low interest 
and shift of borrowing from 
Government to private firms 


The American people are to become in- 
creasingly concerned over the debt they 
have assumed and the debt that is to be 
run up in the years ahead. Total net debt 
today, public and private, is $393,000,- 
000,000. That is almost twice the volume 
of debt in 1941; more than three times the 
volume in 1919 after the first World War. 

A new and important turn now is to be 
taken in adding to this debt. The increase 
in the total debt load since 1929 has been 
primarily public debt—chiefly debt owed 
to U.S. citizens by the U.S. Government. 
Growth in the public debt now is to de- 
cline, while growth in private debts is 
expected to speed up sharply. The fact 
that public debt will remain relatively 
stable at its present very high level and 
that private debt will grow is bringing 
new problems to the whole country. 

It means a lasting increase in the na- 
tion’s money supply. 

It means a fixed charge of $8,000,000,- 
000 or more a year just for interest. That 
is more than the entire operations of U.S. 
Government cost in most prewar years. 

It means high taxes for as long as per- 
sons now living can foresee. 

It means continued pressure for higher 
prices. 

It portends an increasing and direct 
Government interest in keeping wages and 
farm incomes and business profits at a 
high level. 

The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 
shows what has happened to debt over 
the years since the first World War. 

From 1919 to 1929, private debt 
exerted the major influence. Debts of 
corporations and individuals expanded 
from $95,700,000,000 to $158,200,000,000, 
as new plants were built and equipment 
installed, as skyscrapers were erected, as 
home mortgages were floated and install- 
ment debt incurred to buy automobiles, 
refrigerators and furniture. 

The Federal Government pulled in its 
financial horns during this period, after 
running up a war debt of $25,500,000,000. 
By the end of this period, the net federal 
debt was down to $15,100,000,000, a drop 
offset in part by a rise in State and city 
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debt of $8,300,000,000, borrowed to build 
roads, schools and public improvements. 

From 1929 to 1933, a deflation in 
debt accompanied a depression in busi- 
ness. Private debt shrank to $124,400,- 
000,000, due principally to the liquida- 
tion of short-term obligations of business 
firms and individuals. Public debt mount- 
ed to $37,300,000,000 in this period, with 


continued to fall and stood at $121,800,- 
000,000 at the end of the period. 

From 1941 to 1945, war finance took 
complete control. Public debt mounted to 
$252,000,000,000, and all but $12,000,000,- 
000 of this public debt is owed by the 
Federal Government. Private debt rose to 
$141,000,000,000 in total, but the rise was 
entirely due to short-term corporate borrow- 

ing to meet current bills and 

















the increase shared almost evenly be- 
tween the Federal Government and State 
and local governments. This was a pe- 
riod when declining business activity re- 
sulted in declining tax revenues and forced 
governments to borrow to meet bills. 
From 1933 to 1939, New Deal financ- 
ing dominated the debt picture. Federal 
money was borrowed and reloaned for 
home and farm and bank and railroad 
mortgages, and spent for work relief. The 
net public debt jumped to $50,900,000,- 
000 and became a cause of worry in 
financial circles. Private debt, meanwhile, 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


SEE WHO’S STILL WITH US! 


pay taxes. Private long-term 
debt and individual debt ac- 
tually declined by $11,000,- 
000,000 during the war. 

The significance of the 
debt structure today is 
chiefly this: 

Public debt is the domi- 
nant factor and will continue 
to be dominant for years to 
come. There is little likeli- 
hood of any important de- 
crease in this item. 

Private debt, stagnant 
and shrinking for 15 years, 
promises to expand.as busi- 
ness prepares to put $15,- 
000,000,000 to $20,000,000,- 
000 into plant and equip- 
ment; as consumers make 
ready to buy an equivalent 
amount of homes and auto- 
mobiles and household ap- 
pliances that they couldn’t 
get during the war. 

Total debt, therefore, will 
continue to expand, and it 
is this prospect that is wor- 
rying Government officials, 
bankers, insurance compa- 
nies and others concerned 
with the state of the nation’s 
finances. The prospect con- 
tains a promise of high business activity, 
but it also carries a threat of runaway 
prices. 

Outstanding debt can be reduced only 
when the federal budget shows a surplus 
and the public debt is retiréd. A reduc- 
tion in private debt, or even a curb on 
the expansion of private debt, cannot be 
attempted because that would act to cur- 
tail business expansion. 

The fundamental situation underlying 
debt also carries these problems with it: 

Credit policy, once dominated by pri- 
vate bankers and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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Figures show net debt 

Copyright, 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
tem, now is determined by the largest bor- Government bonds down and thereby vate investors to maintain their earnings. the 
rower—Government. Banks once could ex- shrink assets of both banks and others. Prevailing low interest rates also at- the 
pand or reduce credit and money supply by Low interest rates, furthermore, are tract investments into areas that prom- tio 
changing interest rates, or by buying and _ a continuing concern of the Treasury, so- ise a higher return, therefore increasing abl 
selling securities, Government or private. that the federal debt can be carried at a values in such fields. That is one cause of ; 

Now banks must go along with Treas- lower cost. A rise of 1 per cent in pre- the rise in security and real estate prices cre 
ury policy because banks themselves hold  vailing rates, for example, would add_ that is drawing official attention. pos 
so many Treasury obligations and be- $2,750,000,000 to the annual cost of Gov- Money supply also is increased by $17 
cause Treasury bonds are so widely dis- ernment. This policy, however, tends to rising debt. The volume of money and cre 
tributed among individuals, insurance lower interest rates generally, which makes currency is rising because the Govern- rov 
companies and business corporations. A it easier for private businessmen and in- ment has been borrowing so heavily from s 
rise in interest rates that might discourage dividuals to borrow, and harder for in- banks. Banks opened deposits for the cur 
private borrowing would send the price of | surance companies, trust funds and pri- Treasury against Government securities oth 
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they bought. The Treasury, in turn, spent 
these deposits for war supplies and opera- 
tions, thereby adding to the money avail- 
able to businessmen and workers. 

This process promises to result in in- 
creasing total currency and bank de- 
posits from $78,200,000,000 in 1941 to 
$175,000,000,000 within a year. That in- 
crease might be greater still if private bor- 
rowing should take an unexpected jump. 

Spending habits of persons who hold 
currency and bank deposits provide an- 
other problem. In 1941, for example, cash 
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and deposits turned over about 1.54 times. 
The money supply of that year—totaling 
$78,200,000,000—produced $120,500,000,- 
000 worth of goods and services. lf the 
prospective volume of $175,000,000,000 in 
money turns over as fast as in 1941, as 
much as $270,000,000,000 worth of goods 
and services could be bought. But no 
more than $200,000,000,000 worth could 
be provided at present prices, with full 
employment at 40 hours a week. A price 
rise of substantial proportions thus could 
be expected to result from such spending, 


but spending at the 1941 rate is considered 
unlikely, especially after the current ab- 
normal demand for goods begins to be met. 

The trend has been toward a slower 
turnover of money. Individuals are carry- 
ing larger amounts of cash and main- 
taining larger bank balances. Corporations 
have increased their working capital. Of- 
ficials are counting on this trend to con- 
tinue and, consequently, to ease the price 
problem, but problems connected with 
interest policy and credit policy are to 
continue for years to come. 
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NAVY’S VIEW OF PEARL HARBOR: 
CATASTROPHE THROUGH ERRORS 


Testimony of Admirals on Misunderstandings Before Dec. 7, 1941 


How danger in Atlantic 
affected use of ships for 
defense of Pacific islands 


The Navy’s own story of the events 
that led up to Pearl Harbor now can be 
drawn from top-secret documents placed 
before the Pearl Harbor Committee. These 
documents show that misunderstanding, 
inadequate co-ordination and other factors 
helped the Japanese surprise attack, even 
though the Navy was almost certain a 
Pacific war was coming. 

The record: As early as September, 
1941, Navy correspondence on war plans 
spoke of the coming time when “Japan 
and the U.S. are at war.” Everyone ex- 
pected Japan to attack, but few thought se- 
riously she would hit Pearl Harbor. Admi- 
ral Husband E. Kimmel, commander of the 
Pacific Fleet at the time, was not receiving 
decoded Japanese messages which foretold 
war. Top men in Washington didn’t know 
he was not receiving them, but thought he 
was adequately informed anyway. 

The Pacific Fleet was based at Pearl 
Harbor because the President, in 1940, de- 
cided it should “sit tight.” In the spring of 
1941, fighting ships were transferred to the 
Atlantic, despite warnings from Admiral 
Kimmel against weakening our Pacific 
strength. In October, 1941, the President 
ordered the Navy to shoot on sight in the 
Atlantic, after a speech on Sept. 11, an- 
nouncing the policy. But the Pacific Fleet 
was told to keep a peaceful “status quo.” 

Washington thought the Fleet was out 
of Pearl Harbor at the time the Japanese 
struck. An urgent “war warning” on No- 
vember 27, ten days before the attack, 
ordered Admiral Kimmel to deploy his 
forces for defense. That did not necessarily 
mean sending the Fleet to sea. Admiral 
Kimmel decided to keep it in harbor. He 
also decided against long-range air patrol. 
Result was that fighting ships of the Pacific 
were sitting-duck targets for Japanese 
bombers when they hit Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Kimmel and Lieut. Gen. Wal- 
ter C. Short, Navy and Army commanders 
in Hawaii at the time of the attack, are 
to testify before the Committee when it 
resumes hearings January 15. It will be 
their first chance to tell in public their 
own stories of Pearl Harbor. Previously the 
Committee had the testimony of the War 
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and State departments. Now it has the 
Navy record to round out background for 
the appearance of the two commanders. 

Navy witnesses thus far have been Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark, former Chief of 
Naval Operations; Admiral J. O. Richard- 
son, in command at Pearl Harbor in 1940; 
Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, 1941 
head of the Navy’s War Plans Division, 





just what is best, I am inclined to sit tight. 
I think we’d better do that for the 
present.’ ” 

Admiral Richardson testified last No- 
vember that he tried to persuade the Presi- 
dent to return the Fleet to the West Coast, 
because preparation for possible war could 
be carried on better there. By 1941, how- 
ever, top men in the Navy accepted it as 
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ADMIRAL STARK 
Everyone expected Japan to attack... 


and Vice Admirai Theodore S. Wilkinson, 
who was Director of Naval Intelligence at 
the time Japan struck. The Committee 
record includes correspondence between 
Admirals Stark and Kimmel, and a hither- 
to secret report of Admiral H. K. Hewitt 
who made a Pearl Harbor investigation 
for the Navy. Evidence from these wit- 
nesses and documents shows: 

Decision to keep the Fleet in Hawaii 
was reached in 1940 during a conference 
between President Roosevelt and Admiral 
Stark. The Fleet, normally stationed on 
the West Coast, was then at Pearl Harbor. 

“When we first decided not to bring it 
back,” said Admiral Stark, “I was sitting 
alone with the President. I remember it as 
if it were seconds ago. After a few minutes 
of silence and tense thought, he finally 
looked up and said: ‘Well, I hardly know, 
but when I am in doubt and am not sure 


settled that the Fleet was to stay in Ha- 
waii as long as the situation remained crit- 
ical, and in recent days Admirals Stark, 
Wilkinson and Turner all told the Commit- 
tee they considered the Fleet, at Pearl 
Harbor, was where it should have been. 
“That, in my mind, was the covering 
position,” said Admiral Stark. But he suc- 
cessfully opposed a State Department pro- 
posal to send part of the Pacific Fleet from 
Hayvaii to Manila—a proposal he con- 
sidered “nothing less than childish.” 
The rising war tide. All through 1940 
and 1941, Admiral Stark took the position 
that the big danger to the U.S. was in the 
Atlantic, and therefore he opposed doing 
anything that would involve the nation in 
war in the Pacific. He wrote Admiral Kim- 
mel in January, 1941, just after the latter 
had been named to succeed Admiral Rich- 
ardson: “I have fought this out time and 
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time again in the highest tribunals, but I 
also fully realize that we may become in- 
volved in the Pacific and in the Atlantic 
at the same time; and to put it mildly, it 
will be one h of a job, and that is one 
reason why I am thankful that I have 
your calm judgment, your imagination, 
your courage, your guts, and your good 
head, at the seagoing end.” 

A few weeks later, on February 25, Ad- 
miral Stark told Admiral Kimmel that 
there was a rising tide of U.S. public 
opinion for action in the Far East if the 
Japanese went into Singapore or the 
Netherlands East Indies. If that tide pre- 
vailed, against Navy Department recom- 
mendations, he said, it would “mean that 
any reinforcement to the Atlantic might 
become impossible, and, in any case, would 
be reduced by just so much as we could 





ADMIRALS RICHARDSON AND KIMMEL 


send to the Pacific. And- that might be a 
very serious matter for Britain.” 

“Rainbow Five’ and “WPL-46.” 
Because of the increasing tension in U.S. 
relations with both Germany and Japan, 
American military men held staff conver- 
sations with the British and Canadians 
early in 1941. A report of the understand- 
ing reached was embodied in a document 
known as ABC-1. Based on these under- 
standings, the Army and Navy together 
developed a joint basic war plan, known 
as Rainbow No. 5, which was to’ be fol- 
lowed if the United States became in- 
volved on the side of Britain against the 
Axis powers. Then, in May, 1941, the 
Navy’s basic war plan implementing Rain- 
bow No. 5 was promulgated. That Navy 
plan became known as WPL-46. Through 
the remainder of 1941, all Navy operations 
were geared to this basic war plan. 
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Transfer of ships to Atlantic. It was 
in accordance with WPL-46 that part of 
the Pacific Fleet was transferred to the 
Atlantic in the late spring of. 1941. Among 
the combat ships moved were three battle- 
ships, one aircraft carrier, four cruisers 
and eight destroyers. On September 12, 
Admiral Kimmel wrote Admiral Stark, 
urging that the Pacific Fleet not be weak- 
ened further. Replying, Admiral Stark said: 
“We have no intention of further reducing 
the Pacific Fleet except that prescribed in 
Rainbow Five, that is, the withdrawal of 
four cruisers about one month after Japan 
and the United States are at war.” 

Again, on November 15, Admiral Kim- 
mel wrote: “I have seen the material and 
personnel diverted to the Atlantic. No 
doubt they are needed there. But I must 
insist that more consideration be given to 


the needs of the Pacific Fleet . . . This 
must not be considered a training fleet for 
support of the Atlantic Fleet and the shore 
establishment.” 

To this appeal, Admiral Stark replied, 
“Tf I didn’t appreciate your needs as well 
as Tommy Hart’s and King’s [Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, then in command of the 
Asiatic Fleet, and Admiral Ernest J. King, 
then in command of the Atlantic Fleet], I 
would not be working almost literally 
eighteen hours a day for all three of you.” 
With reference to Admiral Kimmel’s re- 
mark about his ships being merely a 
“training fleet,” he said: “I'll hand that 
one on to King. . . . I think I'll have a 
gallery ready to see King when he reads 
that, particularly after a recent stat’ ment 
of his that he noted he was getting fewer 
men and had less percentage of comple- 
ment than did the Pacific Fleet.” 





Appeals for more personnel. Ad- 
miral Kimmel kept asking for more per- 
sonnel as well as for more ships. On this 
point, Admiral Stark wrote to him in Feb- 
ruary, 1941: “I am struggling, and I use 
the word advisedly, every time I get in 
the White House, which is rather frequent, 
for additional men. It should not be neces- 
sary, and while I have made the case just 
as obvious as I possibly could, the Presi- 
dent just has his own ideas about men.” 
Finally, in November of that year, Ad- 
miral Stark told Admiral Kimmel he had 
persuaded the President to authorize the 
use of draftees in the Navy. “The Presi- 
dent,” he added, “in giving final approval 
said he just hated to do it; but sentiment 
is fast getting out of my system, if there 
is any left in it on this war.” 

“Shoot on sight.” After President 
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ADMIRAL HART AND THE LATE SECRETARY KNOX 
. but keeping the “‘status quo’’ was attempted 


Roosevelt had announced his “shoot on 
sight” policy with reference to German 
submarines in the Western Atlantic, Ad- 
miral Kimmel asked Admiral Stark 
if like orders were to be issued for the 
Pacific. He was told that the Pacific situa- 
tion was to be kept in “status quo” as long 
as possible. Nevertheless, Admiral Stark 
made it clear that the Navy had the right 
to act in self-preservation, if necessary. 
Admiral Kimmel’s information. Ad- 
miral Kimmel repeatedly urged that he 
be kept fully informed of developments 
that would affect his operations in the 
Pacific. Admiral Stark wrote frequently 
and voluminously, giving the Pacific com- 
mander the global picture as he saw it. 
Nevertheless, he was censured by the Naval 
Court of Inquiry for not having kept Ad- 
miral Kimmel adequately informed. 
Testimony before the Joint Committee 
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of Congress has brought out that neither 
Admiral Stark nor Admiral Turner knew 
that Admiral Kimmel did not have access 
to decoded intercepts of Japanese messages. 
They had assumed that Admiral Kimmel, 
like Admiral Hart in Manila, had decoding 
facilities at his Pearl Harbor headquarters. 
Also, testimony has brought out con- 
flicting views on the part of Admiral 
Wilkinson and Admiral Turner as to just 





ADMIRAL TURNER 
Most top Navy men agreed... 


whose responsibility it was to send infor- 
mation to the field commanders. 

The warnings. After the fall of the 
Konoye Cabinet in Japan on Oct. 16, 1941, 
Admiral Stark sent a message to Admiral 
Kimmel and other fleet commanders, 
notifying them that war might result and 
ordering them to take “due precautions” 
and “preparatory deployments.” Another 
message went out on November 24, warn- 
ing the commanders that Japan might 
make a “surprise aggressive movement in 
any direction.” On November 27, the sharp- 
est message of all was sent. It said, in part: 

“This dispatch is to be considered a 
war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
looking toward stabilization of conditions 
in the Pacific have ceased and an aggres- 
sive move by Japan is expected within the 
next few days. 

“The number and equipment of Japa- 
nese troops and the organization of naval 
task forces indicates an amphibious ex- 
pedition against either the Philippines, 
Thai or Kra Peninsula, or possibly Borneo. 

“Execute an appropriate defensive de- 
ployment preparatory to carrying out the 
tasks assigned in WPL-46.” 

Problems at Pearl Harbor. The order 
for a “defensive deployment” confronted 
Admiral Kimmel with several problems. 
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Should he undertake a long-range air 
patrol? He had only 60 patrol planes— 
not enough to do’a complete job—and he 
decided against it. Besides, he thought an 
air raid extremely unlikely. Another ques- 
tion was, should he send the Fleet to sea? 
He decided against that also. But, in 
Washington, no report as to what he was 
doing had been requested. Recent testi- 
mony shows that the top Navy men 
thought the air patrol was being carried 
on and the Fleet was outside the harbor. 

Prelude to attack. In the days that 
followed, other messages were sent to Ad- 
miral Kimmel. Two of these, on December 
8, told how the Japanese Government had 
instructed its diplomatic representatives at 
various points to burn their codes. On 
December 4, Admiral Kimmel was sent a 
copy of a message to Guam, ordering the 
forces there to destroy all confidential 
matter. On December 6, a message was 
sent to Admiral Kimmel, authorizing the 
destruction of secret and confidential doc- 
uments on outlying islands. 

-Meanwhile, other things were happen- 

ing. U.S. intelligence reported that four 
Japanese carriers could not be located. 
Admiral Kimmel went ahead with plans to 
send fighter planes to Wake and Midway 
islands, using the carriers Lexington and 
Enterprise for the purpose. He became in- 
volved in an argument with General Short 
as to whether the Army or the Navy 
should be in command on those islands. 
From Washington, orders were sent to 
Admiral Hart at Manila, directing him to 
carry on a naval reconnaissance between 
the Philippines and Indo-China. 
* Failure to guess Japanese plan. But 
almost all the top men in the Navy, like 
the top men in the Army, guessed wrong 
as to what the Japanese would do. The 
general expectation was that Japan would 
attack the Philippines, or invade Malaya, 
or attack the Burma Road. Only Admiral 
Turner says now that he considered an 
attack on Hawaii a 50-50 possibility. 

The delayed message. Thus, when 
December 7 arrived, scarcely anyone was 
thinking of the chance that the Fleet was 
in danger. Some Japanese messages had 
been intercepted that showed interest in 
Pearl Harbor—particularly one that di- 
vided the harbor into five parts—but these 
attracted no special attention. Then came 
the interception of the 14-part message on 
breaking relations and the instructions 
that it be delivered at the State Depart- 
ment at 1 p.m. This last one was decoded 
by the Navy at 7 a.m., Washington time, 
but no Japanese translator was on duty, 
and it was sent over to the War Depart- 
ment. There it was not translated until 
after 9, and it was not brought to the 
attention of Admiral Stark until 10:30. 
Thinking further instructions to the fleet 
commanders would only confuse them, he 


took no action. Only when Gen. George C. 
Marshall, then Chief of Staff, telephoned 
him at 11:30, did he conclude it would be 
well to send a new warning. There followed 
a delay because the Army radio was not 
working, and General Marshall’s message 
did not actually reach General Short until 
several hours after the attack. No message 
was sent over the Navy radio. 

Admiral Stark told the Joint Committee: 
“T have often thought since that, if I had 
paralleled it, it might have gone through.” 

Counting the cost. The Japanese sank 
or damaged 18 ships, including eight bat- 
tleships. By coincidence, the two carriers 
that were en route to Wake and Midway 
were safe. Of 12 heavy cruisers, 10 hap- 
pened to be at sea, and the 2 in Pearl 
Harbor were not damaged. Also unhurt 
were three light cruisers and 27 destroyers. 
A Japanese lieutenant, who had entered 
the harbor in a two-man submarine and 
been captured, said the next day that the 
attack was much less successful than the 
Japanese had anticipated. 

Admiral Stark told the Committee: 
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ADMIRAL WILKINSON 
-.. the Fleet was in the right place 


“Few people realized how many ships were 
not hurt at Pearl Harbor. I remember tell- 
ing the President the next morning. . . 
There was not much comfort in the fact, 
but I wanted him to know that our fast 
striking forces in Pearl Harbor were not 
much hurt.” 

The late Frank Knox, then Secretary of 
the Navy, rushed to Hawaii to review the 
situation. On December 12, while he was 
there, Admiral Kimmel wrote Admiral 
Stark, “No amount of explanation can 
alter the results =. .” 

But the explanations still are being 
made, and they run into millions of words. 
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FOOD-PRICE INCREASE COMING? 


OPA-Agriculture Debate Over Restoring Supply-Demand Marketing 


Issue of whether subsidy 
payments should end. Final 
decision up to Congress 


A new showdown is developing in the 
Government’s fight to hold down the cost 
of living. This showdown concerns food, 
but its repercussions can be far reaching. 

The immediate issue is whether or not 
to stand pat on an earlier agreement to 
end subsidies paid to hold down the prices 
of a number of food products, including 
milk, cheese, flour, cattle, hogs, and sugar 
beets and cane. Subsidies already have 
been removed from butter and peanut 
butterte Congress has authorized the ex- 
penditure of $1,798,000,000 for food-price 
subsidies for the current fiscal year. 

Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; is urging that price subsidies on 
farm products be ended in accordance 
with a plan announced on November 9 
by Judge John C. Collet, Stabilization 
Director. Secretary Anderson insists that 
the time has come for consumers to pay 
an unsubsidized price for food, He has 
offered facts and figures to show that the 
end of subsidies would result in an in- 
crease of 1.93 per cent in the cost-of- 
living index, which is regarded as a small 
price to pay to restore normal markets. 

Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
is asking that the earlier decision to end 
price subsidies be revoked. He insists that 
subsidies be continued under existing 
authority and that the White House ask 
Congress to extend that.authority beyond 


next June 30. He asserts that the end of 
food-price subsidies might make it impos- 
sible to maintain price control in any form. 

The White House, through Reconver- 
sion Director John Snyder and Stabiliza- 
tion Director Collet, apparently is to back 
Mr. Bowles. The White House attitude 
toward price control seems to be stiffen- 
ing. Judge Collet recently authorized the 
Office of Price Administration to restore 
ceiling prices on citrus fruits. 

Two viewpoints are involved in the 
whole price issue. 

One view, reflected by Secretary Ander- 
son, is that some rise in pricesemay be a 
good thing to restore the relationship be- 
tween supply and demand and to.end poli- 
cies that are causing delay in production 
of some peacetime goods. Mr. Anderson 
points out, for instance, that butter dur- 
ing the war was priced low to discourage 
production, with the result that peace- 
time butter prices have been out of line 
with other dairy products. 

The second view, reflected by Mr. 
Bowles, is that the Government must 
avoid doing anything to ease price con- 
trols that it doesn’t have to do. Removal 
of ceilings from some items has resulted 
in sharp price rises. Mr. Bowles is afraid 
that, if the Government gives way to farm- 
ers, food prices will go up, prices of other 
cost-of-living items will follow and new 
demands for wage increases will result. 

Congress in the end, will decide the 
controversy and is likely to side with the 
Anderson view that it is time to get back 
to normal food-marketing conditions. This 


would mean an end of subsidies next 
June 30, regardless of White House at- 
titude. Under those conditions, with the 
law of supply and demand operating, 
farmers claim they sometimes will be able 
to market their products at higher levels. 

Experts of the Agriculture Department 
find that removal of food subsidies would 
add to the cost of living in this way: 

Butter subsidy, now ended, brought 

an increase of 19 hundredths of 1 

per cent in the cost of living. End- 

ing of the peanut butter subsidy 

added another 13 hundredths of 1 

per cent. These increases, plus those 

that would result from the lifting of 

other subsidies, would add up to a 

1.93 per cent rise in the over-all 

cost-of-living index. 

The Cheddar cheese subsidy is sched- 
uled for removal February 1. If Mr. Bowles 
had his way, this order would be rescinded. 

In holding out against the Bowles view 
that the subsidy program should not be 
carried out as announced, Secretary Ander- 
son is counting on a drop in the price of 
some nonsubsidized foods, particularly 
eggs, by spring or summer. 

If Mr. Bowles wins his fight within the 
Administration for retention of subsidies, 
he may find himself blocked in Congress, 
where final power rests to renew subsidies 
beyond June 30. On the question of re- 
taining price controls beyond their June 
30 expiration date, Mr. Bowles may find 
Congress more sympathetic. The legislators 
are not eager in an election year to take 
any action that might be too inflationary. 
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The Nausna Week 





Launching the United Nations: 
Tasks for Assembly’s Opening 


Setting Up World Agencies in Political, Social and Economic Fields 


Question of how additions 
to first Security Council 
will line up with the ‘Big 5’ 


The nearest approach to world govern- 
ment thus far in history is starting to 
function this week. The United Nations 
Organization will strive to succeed where 
the old League of Nations broke down, in 
its effort to reconcile the differences among 
nations that have so often resulted in war. 

The meeting now getting under way in 
London is that of the UNO General As- 





Assembly will make the final choice, which 
might turn out to be Hyde Park, N.Y. 

A Secretary-General will be chosen. As 
chief administrative officer of all UNO, 
elected for five years with the privilege of 
re-election, the Secretary-General will be 
UNO’s principal permanent official. His 
powers include the right to bring threats of 
war to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil. Power and permanence combine to 
arouse intense competition for the post. 
The U.S., however, is out of this race, 
having won the competition for perma- 
nent headquarters. Probability is that the 


—Acme 


DELEGATES CONNALLY, VANDENBERG, STETTINIUS, AND ROOSEVELT 
. .. there are two explosive problems 


sewbly. The Assembly corresponds to a 
town meeting of the world. It is made up 
of all 51 member nations in UNO, both 
large and small. The U.S. will have a dele- 
gation of five there. Out of this town meet- 
ing will come basic decisions affecting the 
setup and future course of all of UNO, in- 
cluding particularly UNO’s Security Coun- 
cil, which is to wield the principal power 
in the new organization. 

Agenda. What is to happen at London, 
before this first meeting of UNO’s Gen- 
eral Assembly ends, is this: 

A site for UNO’s permanent headquar- 
ters will be selected. Six UNO committee- 
men—from Iraq, China, Yugoslavia, Uru- 
guay, France, and Britain—are now in the 
U.S. with orders to narrow the choice 
down to no more than six possible sites, 
within range of New York or Boston. The 
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Secretary-General will be a European, per- 
haps a Britisher. 

Security Council members will be 
elected, and the Council organized. Ac- 
tually this most powerful organ of UNO 
already has five members, the Big Five 
specified by the UNO Charter. To be 
elected in London are the six nonperma- 
nent members, for one-year and two-year 
terms. Basic question is which of the six 
will behave as satellites to each of the three 
major planets—the U.S., Britain, Russia. 

The economic side of UNO will come 
into being with the election of 18 mem- 
bers to the Economic and Social Council. 
This is the council that will supervise, for 
UNO, such specialized agencies as the 
World Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund, now ready to operate, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 


new educational and cultural body, the 
international trade organization proposed 
by the U.S. Thus, the 18 member nations 
of the Economic and Social Council, act- 
ing for the General Assembly, will have 
the task of charting a course for the 
world through some of the most im- 
portant and difficult economic and social 
problems left by the war. 

The legal side of UNO will be estab- 
lished with the election of 15 judges to the 
International Court of Justice. Like its 
predecessor under the League of Nations, 
the new Court will sit at The Hague, 
Holland. To it will go disputes over 
treaties and questions of international law 
involving nations, as distinct: from indi- 
viduals. 

A Trusteeship Council will complete the 
permanent bodies to be created by UNO’s 
General Assembly. The Assembly will 
look to the Trusteeship Council to super- 
vise the economic, social, and political 
welfare of areas which the League of Na- 
tions called mandates, but which UNO 
calls trust territories. But the UNO As- 
sembly and Trusteeship Council may con- 
cern themselves only with nonstrategic 
territories. Strategic territories, such as 
certain Pacific islands the U.S. Navy 
would like to keep as bases, will be the 
concern of the potent Security Council. 

Creation of the permanent machinery 
described above will be the main job of 
the General Assembly of UNO at this 
first meeting. In addition, the Assembly 
will elect its own president and seven 
vice presidents, each for a year. The presi- 
dency, regarded as a post of special honor, 
may go to an outstanding European like 
Jan Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, although 
there is strong support for Herbert Evatt 
of Australia. 

Once the Assembly is functioning, two 
questions of special interest to the U.S. 
will come before it. One question has to do 
with the atomic bomb, The Assembly will 
be asked, as an outgrowth of the recent 


Moscow conference of foreign ministers, 


to establish a commission to deal with 
atomic energy, whether for peace or war. 
Whatever recommendations this commis- 
sion develops are to be referred to the Se- 
curity Council. The other question of 
special interest to the U.S. has to do with 
the almost equally explosive problem of 
a free press. The U.S. delegates are in- 
structed to urge the Assembly to establish 
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a special commission to promote a free 
press throughout the world. 

All told, the agenda laid out for this 
first session of UNO’s General Assembly 
may keep it in session to the end of Febru- 
ary, with only a brief breathing spell un- 
til the 500 or more delegates assemble 
again on April 25, probably in the United 
States, for the second half of the first an- 
nual session. Meanwhile, the business of 
UNO will go on through its secretariat, its 
permanent councils, and especially by 
action of the Security Council. 

The Security Council, also meeting in 
London, will at once consider a question 
central to the success of UNO. This is the 
question of an international police force. 
The Council will decide, with the help of 
a Military Staff Committee representing 
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the Big Five, how large an armed force 
UNO needs, where it should be based, and 
how much each nation: should contribute 
to it. Whatever the Council agrees to, so 
far as the U.S. is concerned, must then be 
approved by Congress. 

These, then, are some of the things to 
look for as the new world organization be- 
gins to function. What the new organiza- 
tion cannot or will not do, however, is 
also important. 

UNO does not write the peace treaties 
with Germany and Japan. It has no 
charter to settle the new boundaries, un- 
settled by war, for Germany or Man- 
churia or Italy. Nor will UNO concern 
itself with governing occupied Germany 
or Japan, or collecting reparations, or de- 
ciding what to do about the Ruhr. These 


are matters restricted to the victorious 
belligerents. 

UNO does, on the other hand, hope 
to prevent the rise of fresh disputes from 
which a new crop of belligerents and 
reparations might come. UNO’s job, like 
that of the old League of Nations, is thus 
to keep the peace once it is made. 

Unlike the League of Nations, UNO has 
authority from most of the nations of the 
world to use force, if necessary, to keep 
the peace. In addition, UNO has as mem- 
bers all of the most powerful nations of 
the world, including especially Russia and 
the United States. The old League started 
without either. 

The keynote among the U.S. delega- 
tion, which arrived in London last week, 
is therefore oné of cautious optimism. 
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SLOW SALE OF SURPLUS ABROAD 


Prospect for Disposal of Goods Worth More Than $1,000,000,000 


Tendency in most nations 
to delay their buying until 
prices are forced lower 


Billions of dollars’ worth of surplus 
U.S. war gear scattered over the earth is 
to become a growing concern of the Ad- 
ministration and of Congress. A Senate 
subcommittee now is touring the world, 
running down recurrent reports that val- 
uable property is being wasted and de- 
stroyed. 

Fact is that the war’s troublesome left- 
overs are accumulating in floods and sell- 
ing in driblets. U.S. soldiers who had 
hoped to be home for Christmas are, in- 
stead, “sweating it out” in guard duty 
and idleness at remote supply depots. 
Congress, under double-edged pressure for 
quick demobilization on one side and for 
thrifty handling of surpluses on the other, 
has gone out to look for itself. Its sub- 
committee will find this situation: 

Bargain hunting by foreign govern- 
ments is behind much of the slow disposal 
of overseas surpluses. Biggest single trans- 
action is an agreement to sell $500,000,000 
worth of property to India, but the terms 
have not been settled. Hard pressed as 
they are for U.S. goods, many govern- 
ments are disposed to wait in the hope the 
price will go down further. Also, lack of 
transportation equipment to move salable 
goods is an impeding factor. Result is that 
only a fraction of U.S. war stock piles 
abroad actually has been disposed of. 

Surplus goods overseas amounting to 
$1,141,331,159 has been slated for disposal. 
Of this, property worth $50,000,000 was 
sold by the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner for $40,102,000. Another $40,000,000 
in goods has gone to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Types of equipment for sale include al- 
most everything we needed to fight a war. 
Guns, tanks and bullets, which could find 
a ready market in some countries, are not 
for sale. They are being junked or brought 
home in the interest of preserving peace. 

But surpluses do include such things as 
jeeps, barbed wire, telephones, cables, con- 
struction materials, even pigeon feed. 
There are 2,000 U.S. locomotives in Eur- 
ope, where they are needed badly, but few 
have been sold. Bulk items, such as the 
48,000 bales of cotton recently sold to Bel- 
gium, are common. 

Prices are based on this formula: Pro- 
curement cost, plus 25 per cent markup 
for transportation, handling and insurance, 
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less depreciation. Through this formula, 
many items are marked for sale at 50 per 
cent or less of their cost price. On some, 
the price is higher. 

Markets for surpluses are 
around the globe, but sales prospects vary 
with different regions. 

Europe, Mediterranean, Middle East 
areas hold most of the declared surpluses 
and probably provide the best markets. 
Present listings show European surpluses 
of $461,000,000, Mediterranean, $143,000,- 
000; Persian Gulf-Africa area, $134,400,- 
000. In time, governments in these regions 


spread 





U. S. SUPPLIES OVERSEAS 


ry goods. Most active selling so far has 
been in the Philippines. The Navy sold its 
base at Hollandia to the Dutch for $6,830.- 
000, and the Army sold them $20,000,000 
of New Guinea depot stocks. 

India and Burma surpluses have been 
listed at $297,000,000, exclusive of the 
$500,000,000 deal made recently with the 
Indian Government. Much of the U.S. 
property in these regions is in airfields and 
installations built on foreign soil, so most 
of it will be a complete loss to the U.S. 

Latin America has been surveyed for 
salable surpluses. It has purchased about 





. -. accumulating in floods, selling in driblets 


are expected to absorb practically all 
surpluses. 

Typical sales have been $5,000,000 
worth of clothing, an $8,000,000 pipe line 
and 6,500 used Army trucks to the French. 
Italy bought $487,000 worth of old tires, 
Iran bought an $8,000,000 railroad and 
an Iranian syndicate took $7,000,000 worth 
of property. 

Pacific surpluses are scattered over tens 
of thousands of miles on small, remote 
atolls. Because of the dearth of custom- 
ers, some goods are being returned to this 
country and some are being moved to more 
likely markets. Because of prohibitive 
transportation costs, some _ installations 
simply are being abandoned. 

China is the biggest potential Pacific 
customer, but she has little cash and no 
transportation facilities with which to car- 


$450,000 worth. Surveys indicate $5,588,- 
401 in property eventually will be put up 
for sale. 

What U.S. gets in return for the 
multibillion-dollar overseas property will 
depend upon the speed with which sur- 
pluses are sold. The need for goods to re- 
habilitate war-battered countries is great- 
est now. Also, storage is expensive. 

Conclusion of officials is this: Foreign 
customers who need U.S. goods for re- 
construction after war are, in many cases, 
stalling for better terms. Sales thus far 
have been for essentials. Foreign purchas- 
ers appear hesitant to spend their few 
American dollars now so long as they see 
a chance of better terms later. They are 
willing to wait. They know that the value 
of surplus property will diminish the long- 
er it stays on hand. 
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It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 


Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine— 
however superior in design and construction—can be 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 


38 - machines deserve the best service. 
up The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
.~ construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
Wi . . 
oo users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines 
Se at peak operating efficiency. di aa 
. . . . * 
at- Burroughs service is available to the user under either , 


of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 


ign predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 4 
™ when requested, at a moderate charge for each service u i j oug &e, 


es, as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” JE 

GEORGE WASHINGTON Title 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. Th 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecg 











Are we losing the battle against inflation? Are the 
American people soon to see their pay in dollars buy- 
ing less and less, and are goods and commodities to 
become so scarce that only through black markets and 
exorbitant prices can certain products be obtained? 

President Truman delivered last week a speech 
which is printed in full text on pages 63-66 of this 
issue. It should be read not because the program’ Mr. 
Truman offers is adequate but because it reveals all 
too clearly that the United States in a critical period 
of its history is floundering. 

The President passes the buck to Congress, which 
he says is to blame for inaction. He asks the people to 
goad Congress into action. He thinks he has dis- 
charged his own duties by making certain recommen- 
dations. He says he has no pride of authorship and 
that if Congress will amend or modify the proposals 
but only pass something, all will be well. 

This is a philosophy of despair, of groping aimlessly, 
of trying to urge economic groups in our midst to 
“cooperate” voluntarily when the truth is they do not 
understand the meaning of cooperation. The wage 
earners can’t see why they should have a reduction in 
“take-home” pay even though they work less hours. 
The managements do not see why they should blindly 
increase their fixed expenses until they know what the 
volume of sales and earnings will be. 

Mr. Truman’s theory evidently is that the Ameri- 
can economic system, after the most devastating war 
in all history, can immediately manage itself and that 
no traffic signs or lights are needed to relieve the 
economic congestion. He apparently thinks that a 
rudderless ship can steer itself. When it goes around in 
circles, he begins blaming the deck officers or the crew 
instead of trying to improvise a new rudder. 

Need for a rudder: We had a rudder during the 
war period. We could not have won the victory with- 
out it. V-J Day didn’t suddenly provide us with the 
capacity to steer the economic system. It merely at- 
tained one objective and forced upon us another—the 
war against inflation. 

Mr. Truman was badly advised when he tossed aside 


A LOSING BATTLE? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


all wartime controls overnight. Great Britain met the| 
situation differently—by passing a law to extend for 
five years its wartime controls. Mr. Truman now 
acknowledges he made a mistake. Evidently he felt 
that popular clamor had to be met. But when a man 
has the responsibility of being the Chief Executive of 
the nation, he cannot allow popular clamor to sway 
him. He must adopt policies which, though unpopular 
now, will eventually prove beneficial to the public 
interest. He must risk political opposition at the 
moment, if necessary, to steer the ship through the 
dangerous waters of transition from war to peace. 

Inflation on its way: We are in the midst of an in- 
flation spiral. The 30 per cent wage increase widely 
demanded by the unions would, if granted, be followed 
a few months hence only by another 30 per cent de- 
mand. It would have to be. For without controls of 
goods and prices, costs would rise so that a 30 per 
cent increase in wages would be promptly nullified. 

The inflation we have dreaded is on its way. It is 
coming fast. We have today what might be called a 
wage inflation and a goods inflation. Mr. Truman 
cannot focus attention on a few legislative proposals, 
many of which are unrelated and of questionable value, 
and persuasively contend that they are the answer to 
our situation. Even if the entire legislative program 
which he urges were passed, it would not beat off 
inflation. For Mr. Truman has offered no solution to 
the real problem, which is that economic forces have 
been let loose to fight one another and government is 
standing by with an attitude of helplessness and a 
fear of the political power of the contestants. 

What is needed is not more legislation but more 
leadership—vigorous leadership. We shall soon face a 
crisis like that in which Mr. Roosevelt was compelled 
to use drastic action in 1933. Unfortunately, the late 
President began in 1934 and 1935 to use the crisis for 
his own political ambitions and thus he undermined 
confidence in his own program and divided the country. 

Mr. Truman, on the other hand, is not an ambitious 
man. There are some among his friends who think he 
would prefer to be a good one-term President than to 
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national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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try to be reelected by political maneuvering while the 
nation struggles unsuccessfully against economic 
forces that happen for the moment to be sufficiently 
powerful to control the presidency. 

It would, of course, be unpopular for Mr. Truman to 
restore wartime controls, but he may have to do it. You 
can’t fight a $300,000,000,000 war and then, when the ar- 
mistice comes, simply turn over the running of the eco- 
nomic system to all the groups with economic power. 

The situation calls for rigid controls all along the 
line during the period of transition. The necessity of 
the hour is to get production going—to convert from 
wartime to peacetime. When production is high and 
some measure of stability is attained, it can be deter- 
mined what wage levels shall prevail or ‘whether col- 
lective bargaining can be resumed without limitation. 
Temporary increases in pay should be granted, but the 
government alone can regulate wages and stabilize 
compensation. It did so during the war. There were 
many protests, yet the objective was achieved. 

There can be no stability without applying wage 
and salary control as well as price control. The Presi- 
dent and the country have experimented nearly five 
months with partial controls. Mr. Truman acted 
hastily when he abolished the War Labor Board be- 
fore he got a substitute from Congress. 

Plainly, Congress will drift along waiting for public 
opinion to command it what to do. But public opinion 
is confused, too. Despite Mr. Truman’s plea for the 
people to goad Congress, the citizens do not perceive 
clearly what program will relieve the present situation. 

Aftermath of war: Under such circumstances, the 
President must improvise. He cannot wait for the lei- 
surely processes of peacetime. We are still operating 
under wartime conditions. The aftermath of war is an 
abnormality which calls for abnormal treatment. 

The President has adequate and abundant powers 
to issue executive orders to management and labor, to 
producers and consumers. Certainly this is obnoxious. 
Certainly it is “regimentation” but it is also a conse- 
quence of the war. We must recognize the transition 
period as containing dangers equally as great as war. 





President fails to offer adequate program or effective leadership to head 
off inflation now facing the nation—Wartime controls relaxed too 
quickly for orderly return to peacetime operations. 
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For, if irresponsibility develops and social disorder 
results, Congress and the President may have to im- 
pose even more distasteful restrictions. 

Mr. Truman unfortunately is not measuring up to 
his responsibilities. He begins to emerge as a weak 
President who is timid, cautious, and wavering. He 
seems to be easily pushed in this or that direction. At 
heart, he has a deep sense of patriotism and of obliga- 
tion to the public. He is admittedly inexperienced. But 
as crises and problems rise around him, he must rise 
above them and exercise a definite leadership. 

The war against inflation is going badly. We could 
lose it as other nations torn with political strife have 
lost it in tragic periods of world history. 


Emergency requires action: The President cannot 
wait any longer for a politically minded Congress to 
make up its mind how little it will vote for in a con- 
gressional election year. He is not up for election himself 
for nearly three years. During that time he must act res- 
olutely and without regard to the lobbies or constituent 
pressure groups which might desert him politically. 

One thing is certain. If Mr. Truman tries to please 
everybody, he will please nobody. His speech last _ 
week was a hodge-podge of generalities and revealed a 
failure to go to the root of things. The President will 
wind up with all political factions against him if he 
continues his drift policy. If, on the other hand, he 
adopts a vigorous policy and determines to protect the 
public interest by invoking wartime controls once 
more, he will invite temporary opposition and criticism 
but, if the nation achieves economic stability, the 
American people will reelect Mr. Truman and be 
happy to do so. 

Mr. Truman is at present the nation’s leader. He 
must not abdicate his post and blame Congress. The 
emergency is big enough to demand that he use his 
existing powers and constitutional authority to save 
America from the ravages of inflation. He cannot 
delay, for on every side strikes are mounting, shortages 
are increasing and maldistribution of goods and serv- 
ices is beginning to break down the nation’s morale. 
May the President heed the warning signals in time. 
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STORY OF A FIRESIDE CHAT 


Preparation by Mr. Truman and His Advisers on Potomac Cruise 


Report by White House that 
majority of wires approve 
pressure on Congressmen 


President Truman wanted to write a 
fighting speech. But he knew that the 
White House could provide no solitude. 
Problems kept marching into his office. 
The President decided to leave his troubles 
locked up at the White House and set off 
aboard his yacht, the Williamsburg, in 
search of the speech he wanted. 

It was to be a speech aimed to rally the 
nation back of Mr. Truman’s program, one 
that would get the measures that he 
wanted out of congressional pigeonholes 


Steelman outlined his views on labor and 
conciliation plans. Samuel I. Rosenman 
punched the ideas into shape. The Recon- 
version Director, the labor expert and the 
President’s special counsel got a word of 
advice now and then from Charles Ross, 
Mr. Truman’s press secretary. George 
Allen, the jocular Mississippian, offered an 
occasional idea. 

As the work progressed, the President, 
himself, moved into the task, accepting 
this idea, discarding another, adding his 
own homey touches. 

New Year's Eve caught the party 
anchored off the Marine Base at Quan- 
tico. Here, Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes came to report the results of his 





MR. BYRNES STEERS FOR THE WILLIAMSBURG 
. +. aboard ship, speech writers, advisers and an entertainer 


and on the floor for action. The task that 
Mr. Truman envisaged was large. To help 
in writing the speech, he took along his 
top advisers, his secretariat and a group of 
aides. With them went various bundles of 
speech-writing materials. 

Rain, chill weather and fog shrouded 
the Williamsburg as the presidential yacht 
eased away from its dock. Ice floes met it 
on the Potomac. Downstream, the condi- 
tions did not improve. Plans for a cruise 
into Chesapeake Bay had to be canceled. 
But, aboard, the work went ahead. 

The speech writers assembled. John 
W. Snyder worked away at sections deal- 
ing with reconversion problems. John R. 
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just-concluded trip to Moscow, joined the 
group in welcoming in the new year. 
During dinner aboard the yacht, a serv- 
iceman entertained the party with piano 
selections. Afterward, the ship’s officers 
and the crew were invited into the lounge 
to help bring in the new year. An impro- 
vised band played at the piano, an ac- 
cordion and a banjo. The presidential 
group sang such songs as “Auld Lang 
Syne,” “The Caissons Go Rolling Along,” 
and “Deep in the Heart of Texas.” 
Next morning, Mr. Byrnes left early and 
headed back to Washington. The weather 
cleared and the yacht moved upriver to a 
point just south of Mount Vernon where 


it anchored for the night. Just below the 
bluffs that had been George Washington’s 
home, another President creased his brow 
in search of the words that he hoped might 
unite the nation in search of peace and 
prosperity. 

The radio speech was all but finished 
when the yacht reached its dock in Wash- 
ington. A few phrases remained to be add- 
ed. Some words needed changing. But the 
ideas had been set down in type. Mr. Tru- 
man was ready for his first major effort to 
take over the leadership of his party. 

Reaction to his speech came swiftly. 
White House officials said 80 per cent of 
the telegrams they studied showed un- 
qualified approval of Mr. Truman’s ap- 
peal to the people to put the heat on Con- 
gress for the legislation that he has asked 
for. Most of the other 20 per cent indorsed 
part, but not all, of the President’s speech. 
(Text of speech on page 63.) 

For the real, telling reaction to the 
speech, however, presidential advisers 
were inclined to wait and see what Con- 
gress does toward the enactment of legis- 
lation to create fact-finding boards, to in- 
dorse the creed of full employment, to 
raise minimum wages, and to put into law 
the other presidential recommendations. 

Congress is divided in the face of Mr. 
Truman’s recommendations in much the 
same way that it was divided over those 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the days be- 
fore America went to war. After the con- 
gressional elections, and the purge cam- 
paign of 1988 in which Mr. Roosevelt 
sought to eradicate the conservatives from 
the Democratic Party, and failed, Mr. 
Roosevelt was able to get but little social 
and economic legislation through Congress. 

That situation held sway throughout 
the war years. Legislation for conduct of 
the war came through easily. But Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats combined 
to hold off social legislation. That barrier 
still stands in the way of President Tru- 
man’s social and economic program. 

Me. Truman is finding that, although 
the same personal bitterness does not 
exist with respect to him that often stood 
in the way of Mr. Roosevelt, the path of 
his legislative recommendations through 
Congress is no less hard. 

Presidential advisers are convinced, how- 
ever, that, if Mr. Truman is to take over 
the leadership of his party and move to 
success in the elections ahead, he must 
break through the congressional barrier. 
They see no other way but to fight. 
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Won't be home tonight. Have to work. 
Have to catch up. Everything’s all a 
fumble again. 


Overtime—all the time. 


Can anything be done to stop this 
constant drain on manpower and 
finances? Can a business ever keep 
vital figures current? One answer is 
business form engineering. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., can 
design forms for your specific busi- 
ness that will save the time of all 


hands, cut total form expenses by 10% 
to 30% — and get figures out on time. 


The Moore representative studies 
your business forms one by one—in 
co-operation with your staff. When 
change will benefit, he recommends 
change. Economies in printing, in 
paper stock and size, he points out 
freely. Often a standard form is best. 
. »- Then Moore supplies the forms— 
in lots of hundreds or millions. 


The ten companies listed below, long 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIR N.Y 
IC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE 5 ANG 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP 
MANIFOLD BOOK MM 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA, 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS. TEX.; ATLANTA, GA 


in Canada—Meere Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toroate: 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Ce., Ltd., Montreal 














under Moore ownership, are now united 
under the Moore name—without change 
in policies or management. They bring 
an unequaled fund of experience to 
the small store or the nation-wide 
business alike. 


To see how engineered business 
forms can help you, get in touch with 
the nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or its local office. Moore stands 
ready to supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most 
intricate multiple-copy forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, ww. 
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IBM ANNOUNCES 


the 1946 Electromatic Typewriter, 
which produces letters of distin- 
suished appearance, with a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part 
of the operator. 

It is now on display in IBM 
offices in all principal cities 
throughout the country. We will . 
be glad to furnish you with full 


information upon request. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER 





It certainly looks 
like cheap transportation 
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ACK in 1812, it cost 40 cents a pound to ship goods ' 
Conestoga wagon from Boston to Charleston, S. C. . 
distance of 900 miles. The receiver waited nearly 2 ee 
for his merchandise. Loss and damage in transit was great. 

The cost per ton per mile was about 90 cents. 


Today, on the Erie and other American railroads a ton of 
freight is moved safely at high speeds for an average cost to 
shippers of Jess than 1 cent a mile! 


What makes the difference? Simply this: 


Created and maintained by private investment, your railroads 
are mass transportation ... scores of freight cars are moved by 
one unit of motive power. That’s why the Erie and other rail- 
roads can provide the low-cost, dependable transportation 
which is essential to our modern standards of living. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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—___ Question —— 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Do you favor the President's plan 
for a single Department of National 
Defense, with land, sea and air forces 
given equal status? 


Because of nation-wide discussion 
of President Truman’s proposal to 
merge the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
The United States News asked mili- 
tary experts and members of Con- 
gress for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator Hill 


(Dem.), Ala.; Majority Whip of the Senate; 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments; Member, For- 
eign Relations and Military Affairs Com- 
mittees, 
answers: 
I wholeheartedly favor the President’s 
plan for a single Department of National 
Defense. The supreme military lesson of 
the past war is that in time of war the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Forces must 
work and fight together as one team. If 
they are to be ready and prepared to do 
this, they must train and practice and co- 
operate as one team in time of peace. Only 
with the over-all authority of a single de- 
partment can we secure such training and 
preparation for the one team in this atomic 
age. The United States cannot afford an- 
other Pearl Harbor. 


(by telegraph) 


Ernest Lee Jahncke 
New Orleans, La.; Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, 1929-33, 
answers: 
I do not favor the President’s plan for 
a single Department of National Defense. 
I consider this entire controversy a 
domestic matter and one which cannot be 
handled intelligently until it is universally 
understood. The victorious record of the 
Army and the Navy during the terrible 
crisis which we have just been through 
speaks for itself. It is my judgment that 
not even our President at this time should 
have made such a positive statement. 


Admiral H. E. Yarnell 


(Ret.); Washington, D. C.; Commander in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 1936-39, 
answers: 

The proposed plan gives the Army Air 
Force its long-sought independence, cur- 
tails the naval air arm and places the 
Navy—the nation’s first line of defense— 
under Army domination. It is anything 
but unification. True unification is a mat- 
ter of evolution—not revolution—and de- 
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pends on education of personnel extend- 
ing over many years. 

The plan proposed by the Navy De- 
partment is a far more logical one. Na- 
tional preparedness involves policies, in- 
dustry, finances, materials, as well as the 
armed forces. 

Whatever plan is adopted should pro- 
vide for the integration of these factors 
into the organization for our national de- 
fense. 


Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth 


(Ret.); Pasadena, Calif.; Commander, 37th 
Division, AEF in World War |; Chief of In- 
fantry, U. S. Army, 1920-25, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I favor a single Department of Na- 
tional Defense with land, sea and air 
components having equal status and re- 
sponsibility to the Secretary of Defense. 
The Department should have an over-all 
general staff and a single agency for each 
similar activity such as: personnel, in- 
cluding recruiting and assignment; in- 
telligence; research and standardization; 
planning and training, including educa- 
tion; finance; purchase, construction, sup- 
ply and maintenance; communications 
and transportation. Such single agencies 
would reduce misunderstandings and fix 
responsibilities, lessen errors of co-ordina- 
tion, command and administration, and, 
by common use of hospitals, docks, stor- 
age, railways, shipping, airfields, certain 
articles of equipment, armament and 
clothing, would decrease costs of national 
defense by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Rep. Karl Mundt 


(Rep.), S. Dak.; Member, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 

It would appear from the evidence to 
date that the advocates of a single De- 
partment of National Defense have the 
better of the argument. One great asset 
flowing from such an arrangement is the 
elevation of our Air Forces to an equality 
with those of land and sea. In this atom 
age, a nation which minimizes its air pow- 
er and the destructive force of jet-pro- 
pelled and unmanned weapons is gambling 
with its permanent safety. 

An appropriately designed, single De- 
partment of National Defense should not, 
need not, and must not minimize the Navy 
nor emphasize any element in our defense 
establishments to the disparagement of 
any other. Its sole job is to protect and 
defend America by unified action against 
any type of attack. 

By co-ordinate planning and adminis- 
tration, immense savings in procurement 
and design should eventuate for the tax- 
payer, and the concentration of effort 
should be so well unified that another 
Pearl Harbor debacle would become im- 
possible. 
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SINGLE CABLE CHAIN 
DOES NOT OBSTRUCT VISION 


























PATENTED TILTING 
MECHANISM IS ALSO 
OVERHEAD GUARD 
AND WEATHER 
PROTECTOR 








ROLLER MOUNTED 
FREE-RUNNING, 
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TRUNNION STEERING— 
CONVENTIONAL CONTROLS 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 












ENGINE ACCESSORIES 
4 LOCATED FOR MOST 
CONVENIENT SERVICE 





STEEL SHIELD~ 
ONE PIECE 
WELDED BODY 




















SPEEDS UP TO 12 
MILES PER HOUR IN 
EITHER DIRECTION 











THE ONLY 4000 POUND 
INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCK 
ON PNEUMATIC TIRES 


sTER ai 


A 4000-POUND industrial lift 
truck on pneumatic tires! The new Hyster “40”, 
with 2-ton lifting, transporting, stacking capac- 
ANOTHER NEW ity has the ability to solve 7 out of every 10 
materials handling problems in the average 
HYSTER P ROFIT- business... Pneumatic tires for fast, smooth 
work, indoors and outdoors. Gasoline powered. 
MAKER FOR YOUR Powerful, efficient hydraulic lifting mechanism. 
Many new engineering improvements. Easy to 

BUSINESS... operate. Easy to service. 
The new Hyster “40” is fully illustrated and 
described in Bulletin 1016. Write for your copy. 


DISTRIBUTOR SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HYSTER COMPANY 
PORTLAND 12, OREGON 3 PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - MEMPHIS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 




















labor Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


CIO’S DRIVE FOR HIGHER PAY 


New Strikes Redoubling the Threat of a Production Slowdown 


Prospect that weakness 
of Government controls 
will compel a price rise 


The strike situation in this country is 
heading toward a crisis. Strikes now in 
progress, plus those scheduled for the near 
future, are threatening greater delays to 
reconversion at the start of the new year 
than the delays that were caused by 
strikes at the end of the old year. 

What the country now is witnessing is 
a mass drive by the large CIO unions for 
a greater share of industry’s income. Most 
of the current strikes and threats of strikes 
involve these CIO unions. AFL unions, 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and the United 
Mine Workers are keeping out of the head- 
lines for the present, although the Broth- 
erhoods are making wage demands that 
later may bring the threat of a strike. 

The situation as it now stands: 

In steel, the CIO Steelworkers -have 
called a strike for January 14 to enforce 
demands for a $2-a-day wage increase. A 
Government fact-finding board is attempt- 
ing to mediate this strike before holding 


fact-finding hearings, but a wage settle- 
ment is closely tied to the steel industry’s 
demand for a price increase. The Office of 
Price Administration has been asked to 
review the price situation in steel and re- 
port by February 1. If the union goes 
through with its strike threat, the Govern- 
ment is expected to stop the strike by seiz- 
ing steel-company properties. An attempt 
then will be made to reach a settlement 
by fact-finding. 

In autos, a Government fact-finding 
panel is preparing to recommend a wage 
settlement for 175,000 CIO workers now 
on strike against: the General Motors 
Corp. If the corporation and the union 
accept the panel’s recommendation, Presi- 
dent Truman’s fact-finding technique will 
have passed its first major test. If they do 
not, the fact-finding approach will be 
weakened seriously. 

In meat-packing plants, 200,000 CIO 
workers have scheduled a walkout for 
January 16. This strike probably will be 
averted, or stopped after short duration, 
by Government seizure. 

In electrical manufacturing, 200,000 
more CIO workers are calling a strike. 





time photograph was made.) 








THE NEW NATIONAL WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD: Left to right, seated: Earl 
N. Cannon, for industry; Syivester Garrett and W. Willard Wirtz (chairman) for 
the public; Robert J. Watt for AFL; Carl J. Shipley for ClO. Standing, James D. 
Marshall and A. Colman Barrett, alternate industry representatives; John H. 
Leonard and Walter Mason, alternate AFL representatives and David R. Stewart, 
alternate CIO representative. (R. Randall Irwin, industry representative, absent at 
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SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH 
Reports of friction... 


In communications, 17,000 Western 
Electric workers, members of an independ- 
ent union, are on strike and 260,000 tele- 
phone workers are threatening to strike in 
sympathy. These and other strikes are 
testing the strike-settlement formula of the 
Truman Administration. 

The formula, with a few exceptions, 
is expected to take the following form: 

Fact-finding boards will be appointed 
to recommend settlements of major dis- 
putes after collective bargaining has failed. 
Findings of a panel that has been investi- 
gating issues in the General Motors strike 
will provide an early test of the effective- 
ness of this method. 

Wage raises ranging from 10 to 20 
per cent will be recommended. 

Price increases will be granted to com- 
panies that cannot afford to pay the wage 
Taises recommended by the fact finders. 

Plant seizure authority will continue 
to be used to end strikes that threaten to 
cripple the national economy. 

Behind this formula is a feeling in of- 
ficial circles that the strike wave will sub- 
side as soon as a wage settlement is reached 
in one big industry. It is believed that em- 
ployers and unions generally will fall in 
line with raises granted either by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. or the U.S. Steel Corp., 
whichever settlement comes first. 

The wage-price situation, as a whole, 
is in the showdown stage. Factors con- 
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tributing to this include the following: 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, has been unable to work out set- 
tlements of major disputes by conciliation. 
This has been due partly to the handicap 
of having to deal with an economy where 
prices are rigidly controlled while wages 
rise as high as the traffic will bear. 
Added to this handicap is a somewhat 
confused situation existing within the Ad- 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN R. STEELMAN 


. . are strongly denied 


ministration concerning the Labor Sec- 
retary’s jurisdiction in labor matters. Aides 
of Secretary Schwellenbach complain that 
President Truman is turning more toward 
John R. Steelman for advice in labor mat- 
ters than to his Secretary of Labor. Mr. 
Steelman is serving as an adviser to Presi- 
dent Truman in matters other than labor, 
but his background as a labor conciliator 
has led some persons to conclude that he 
is serving as a sort of unofficial Secretary 
of Labor. Reports of friction between Mr. 
Steelman and Mr. Schwellenbach are 
strongly denied by both men. 

Fact-finding legislation, as asked by 
Mr. Truman, appears to be unlikely to win 
Congress approval. The President wants 
Congress to provide for settlement of wage 
disputes through a system of fact-finding 
panels, accompanied by a provision prohib- 
iting strikes while a panel is making its 
investigation. 

So, with the situation as it is, the Ad- 
ministration appears to be forced to give 
way at some point. A controlled price rise 
is the most probable way out. 


Labor Legislation 
A well-informed member of Congress, 
who personally favors drastic curbs on 
unions, makes these predictions for 1946: 
Antistrike bills have little chance of 
passage next year unless a steel strike 
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GATEWAY TO THE 





FASTEST GROWING MARKET IN THE NATION! 


Hundreds of manufacturers are 
planning to establish Pacific Coast 
plants to serve the 16 million peo- 
ple of the West... with a per capita 
purchasing power approximately 
28% higher than the national av- 
erage. It’s a rich market now— 
and growing more rapidly than 
any in the nation! 


Richmond, a seasoned manufac- 
turing area, located on the main- 
land shores of San Francisco Bay, 
is centrally located to serve the 
entire West and the 800 million 
potential customers in the Pacific 
Basin area. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 


There is still choice manufactur- 
ing land available in Richmond— 
complete with all facilities—and 
fairly priced. Two mainline rail- 
roads serve the area—with low, 
water compelled freight rates. 
And the facilities of the Riche 


mond harbor —largest tonnage 
port on San Francisco Bay —are 
available to export minded manu- 
facturers. 


Labor is dependable and produc- 
tive in Richmond—and available 
in quantity. Raw materials are 
here. And electricity, natural gas, 
and oil are plentiful and low 
priced. Definitely, here is a decen- 
tralized Pacific Coast manufactur- 
ing area that deserves prime con- 
sideration. 


Write For This Free Book! 


"Richmond Wins the Peace" is a 36-page 
Book, filled with current data about the 
West Coast market and Richmond's fa- 
cilities for serving it. Free... if you write 
on your business letterhead. 





WRITE DEPT. 104, RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Richmond ; California 






Largest tonnage port} A 
on San Francisco Bay E 





Largest industrial area 
jon San Francisco Bay 








YOUR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
IS AS OLD AS ITS MILEAGE! 


So don’t waste the mileage of your machine 
by using slow-acting cleansers. They neces- 
sitate prolonged brush action ... pile up 
mileage needlessly. Thus the importance of 
choosing cleansers that keep pace with the 
speed of machine-scrubbing. Finnell Cleansers 
do—and should—since they’re. specially com- 
pounded for the purpose. Their chemical action 
is instantaneous! 


Finnell Cleansers are products of Finnell’s own 
powder mill, and each serves specific needs. Setol: 
An oil emulsifier for use on mill and factory 
floors. Finola: A scouring powder for heavy 
duty scrubbing of smooth, hard surface floors 
and some wood floors. Solar Soap Powder: For 
use wherever a good soap powder is required. 
Finnell Rubber Cleaner: For all types of rubber 
flooring. Century Scouring Powder: A mild 
abrasive cleanser. Asesco: An oil emulsifier and 
water softener. Containers range from 5-lb. bags 
to 300-lb. barrels. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3701 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 








FINOLA 


SCOURING POWDER 
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Ginnell 
RUBBER 
CLEANER 
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SOLVENT CLEANSER 
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CITIES 
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convinces legislators of the need for drastic 
action. The make-up of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is such as 
to prevent action on legislation that it 
considers antilabor. It is the view of this 
legislator that only legislation wanted by 
labor will clear this Committee. 

Fact-finding legislation, proposed by 
President Truman, will have less support 
when Congress returns than it had when 
the legislators adjourned for Christmas, 
The proposal appears to have little chance 
of passage. 

The War Labor Disputes Act may 
stay on the statute books until it expires 
automatically after official termination of 
hostilities. This will give President Tru- 
man continued power to stop strikes by 
plant seizures through most of 1946. 

Organized labor's influence with 
Congress will grow as the 1946 elections 
draw nearer. Members of Congress are 
beginning to listen more attentively to 
labor’s stand on legislation. 

FEPC legislation has no chance of pas- 
sage, despite’ promised help from the 
Republicans. This legislation provides for 
a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, designed to prevent racial 
discrimination by employers. 


Mr. Lewis and the AFL 


Predictions now are heard that the way 
is paved for return of the United Mine 
Workers to the AFL when the AFL Ex- 
ecutive Council meets in Miami on Janu- 
ary 21. These predictions should not be 
given too much weight for these reasons: 

The miners’ union has not peti- 
tioned the AFL for affiliation. 

Associates of John L. Lewis, UMW 
president, are saying the miners have 
nothing to gain by returning to AFL 
at this time. 

Talk that Mr. Lewis is seeking the 
AFL presidency can be discounted 
because, at his age, it is understood 
he is not anxious to take on the bur- 
dens of that office in addition to his 
duties as UMW head. 

All of this does not mean that the AFL 
will not invite Mr. Lewis to return, but 
it does indicate that his immediate return 
is by no means definite. Labor circles have 
thought for some time that the AFL 
Council might offer Mr. Lewis a seat on 
the Council, should a new vacancy occur. 
At Miami, the Council is expected to de- 
clare vacant the seat of Harvey Brown, 
president of the machinists’ union. If the 
seat is not offered to Mr. Lewis at this 
time, it may be held open for him. 

Mr. Lewis showed himself to be friendly 
with the AFL at the recent Labor-Man- 
agement Conference when he consistently 
sided with the AFL against their common 
foe—CIO President Philip Murray. A con- 
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—Acme 
MESSRS. GREEN AND LEWIS 
... the air rang with predictions 


tinuation of this alliance, without actually 
reafhiliating with the AFL, may be as far 
as Mr. Lewis cares to go at present. 
That is the way the situation stands. 
It may change completely by January 21. 





Reducing Wages 


Employers soon will learn the conditions 
under which wage reductions will be ap- 
proved by the Government. Regulations 
outlining what constitutes a wage or sal- 
ary decrease under the Stabilization Act 
are being drafted by the new National 
Wage Stabilization Board. This Board has 
taken over the wage-stabilization func- 
tions of the now defunct War Labor Board. 

Wage cuts have been asked in about 
500 applications to the War Labor Board 
since September, compared with 1,500 ap- 
plications for wage increases from em- 
ployers seeking price relief. Few general 
wage-reduction cases are involved, and the 
new regulations are not expected to pro- 
duce any great flood of requests for wage 
cutting. 

The important thing for employers and 
unions to remember, now that the War 
Labor Board has been liquidated, is this: 
The new Stabilization Board must ap- 
prove wage or salary increases involving a 
request for higher price ceilings or in- 
creases in costs to the Government. The 
Board also is empowered to enforce pen- 
alties provided by the Stabilization Act 
for failure to obtain Government approval 
of wage decreases. 

Downgrading of workers is to be one of 
the new Board’s major problems. The 
Board must decide when transfer to a 
lower-paid rate is legitimate and when it 
is not. 
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The Dalton House, 
Newburyport, Mass., 
built in 1746— 

an architect’s 


shrine today, 























Early Americans had homes that today’s architects 

envy. And they had a tobacco, too, to delight POOR SOME ORME LE tts 
; cer! 

any pipe-smoker! oi Hoy, 

For we've followed the clues given by an ancient v \ Bene © 

“recipe” for a glorious pipe blend in India House 

Tobacco. And its fragrant, nut-sweet richness TOR SECO 

is pure joy to taste. 

India House is full-bodied, yet gentle . . . | fog as on} 

zestful, yet full of placid comfort. You'll find it a oN Cee ee 

wonderful companion. iS 








AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS Product of P. Lorillard Co. 


























‘SA New Force...in 
mau? Sheet Metal Production 


“ iced of the work being pro- 
duced on the CECOSTAMP are 
the stampings shown in this photo- 
graph, taken in the sheet metal 
shop of one of the country’s larg- 
est builders of rail car and bus 
bodies. The parts shown, and the 
dies from which they are made are 
an indication of the possibilities of 
this newest form of sheet metal pro- 
duction equipment. 
The CECOSTAMP is 
a high-production, 
impact-type stamp de- 
signed to form metal parts 
from sheets of high strength 
and great resilience. It is in 
use in practically every air- 
craft factory in the world. 





A plaster-of-paris pattern from 
which the Kirksite die shown on 
the CHOOST AMP was cast. Diet 
are ineXpeusive, quickly made, and 
salvageable. : 


Courtesy 
ACF-Brill 
Motors Company 











No state on the Eastern Seaboard can 
challenge the industrial supremacy of 


== NEW JERSE 


ome HET THT 1. 


SQUARE MILE. New Jersey's 
8,000 industrial establish- 
ments have built up a vast 
reservoir of skilled man- 
power... trained in 323 
diverse types of industry 
employing 200 different 
classifications of labor. 



































These charts compore 
New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Connec- 
ticut—the ‘‘Industrial 





GREATEST YIELD PER 
WAGE-DOLLAR. Productive 
labor spells low-cost produc- 
tion. For every dollar of 
wages, New Jersey's indus- 
trial workers produced $6.57 
in value . .. a record that 
tops every state east of the 
Mississippi River, 





MORE MILES OF RAILROAD 
TRACKS per square mile 
than any state in the Union. 
New Jersey's .geographical 
position as the hub of the 
Eastern Seaboard—the tide- 
water gateway to foreign 
markets—has resulted in the 
|. greatest concentration of 
transportation facilities in 
the world. 






@ When considering a strategic location 
for a main plant, branch, or warehouse on the 
Eastern Seaboard—look fo New Jersey. Plenty 
of manpower with "know-how" ... the heart 
of America’s richest markets . . .. unequalled 
rail transportation and short-haul trucking 
facilities . . . flanked by the great ports of 
New York and Philadelphia for domestic and 
foreign shipping. A more favorable tax struc- 
ture . . . no individual income tax; no state 
Mighty Alom of tndustry,” © corporation income tax; no state sales tax. 
brochure of facts that will help Nor is New Jersey's horizon a skyline of 
you evaluate the advantages of factory smokestacks. Plenty of elbow room for 
a New Jersey location, based growth. 417 communities with populations under 
pe Naagn ne bg eee 5,000, friendly to industry, where labor-turn- 
over is less and living conditions are ideal. Yes, 


Big Five’ of the Eastern Sea- 
board. Write for free copy! look to New Jersey—it's tops on all counts! 


NEW JERSEY 


MIGHTY ATOM 


Just issued: “New Jersey — 





OF INDUSTRY 


New Jersey Council, Department of Economic Development N-1 ° State House, Trenton, N. J. 
















of National Issue 


Major Decisions 
At ‘Big 3’ Parley: 
Press Reaction 


The Moscow agreements of the Big 
Three foreign ministers are hailed in the 
press as a hopeful augury for peace. Com- 
menting editors are pleased, generally, with 
the plan for United Nations control of 
atomic power. Also, the plan for wider Al- 
lied representation in control of Japan 
seems reasonable to the majority, as does 
the compromise on treaties with Ger- 
many’s satellites, 

The New York Times (Ind.) calls the 
communique from the conference “by all 
odds the most hopeful document” since 
the Axis defeat and notes that, while the 
pacts concern procedure chiefly, “agree- 
ment on procedure is the first essential 
step in any international settlement.” 

The communique seems to the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) most 
significant “as a sign of international good 
relations,” creating “a hopeful atmosphere” 
despite “glaring omissions”—Iran, Turkey, 
Java, etc. This newspaper commends “the 
considerable concession that Russia . 
makes in accepting the Truman-Attlee- 
King program” on atomic control. 

“On the whole the conference seems to 
have done very well,” says the Los Ange- 
les (Calif.) Times (Ind.-Rep.). Although 
viewing what it terms “big-power dicta- 
tion” of the European treaties as “some- 
what unfair,” the Times hails the “real 
progress toward settlement of the most 
important problem . . .—control of atomic 
energy,” and believes that in the plan for 
Japan “the United States seems to have 
safeguarded its predominant interest.” 

But the Washington (D. C.) Daily 
News (Ind.) calls the arrangements on 
Japan “bad business,” being “particularly 
concerned” lest the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion “chain MacArthur.” 

Defending this phase of the agreements, 
the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) says 
“control of Japan could not remain indefi- 
nitely and exclusively our business.” 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) considers the creation of the 
Commission “almost in the category of a 
gesture,” because of our veto power, and 
credits the conference as a whole with 
“positive good, not the least noteworthy 
achievement being the new disposition of 
the powers to talk matters over.” 

This resumption of friendly discussion 
among the Big Three the New York Her- 
ald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) calls “the over- 
ridingly important fact” of the meeting. 
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These are not an artisf/s conception of shapes that can be fabricated with a high- 
strength steel. They gfe actual parts produced with N-A-X High-Tensile by manu- 
= facturers who haveflearned that great strength and exceptional formability are 
“al available in one gat steel. Q If you have a problem that involves the fabrication 
7 of high-strength fteel—if you have a product that could command the market if it 
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Special Report 


Outlook for continued 
development in this country 
under private ownership 


The United States stands in a position 
to boss the future world marketing, price 
and production of rubber. How she uses 
that position is being watched anxiously 
by all rubber-producing nations. Govern- 
ment experts now are formulating policy 
which will determine what the U.S. will 
do in peace with the power she developed 
in war—the power to make and _ use 
synthetic rubber. 

Already three international rubber con- 
ferences have been held, and there will be 
others. A Government interagency com- 
mittee, headed by William L. Batt, is to 
report soon its recommendations on what 
to do with the nation’s $700,000,000 estab- 


extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


U.S. AS BOSS OF WORLD RUBBER: 
FUTURE OF SYNTHETIC PLANTS 


Influence on Output and Prices Wielded by our Productive Capacity 


lishment of synthetic plants, what to do 
about stock piling and growing of natural 
rubber in this country. Public hearings on 
the views of private manufacturers and 
marketers will precede the committee re- 
port. The eventual solution of the prob- 
lem rests with Congress, and its decision 
can be one of its most important of the 
new year. 

U.S. policy, on the strength of present 
indications, is tending along the following 
lines: 

Synthetic rubber production under 
Government auspices will continue in ef- 
fect as long as the world rubber supply 
remains short, but it will. be cut below 
the present capacity of 1,000,000 tons 
annually. 

Plant capacity of 500,000 to 700,000 
tons a year of all types of synthetic prob- 
ably will be maintained. 


Copyright, 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Output. Suggestion has been made_that 
200,000 to 300,000 tons be produced an- 
nually from these plants. Regardless of 
cost, for military security. Government 
officials are determined that never again 
will U.S. freedom be risked in a rubber 
famine. 

Types. Many of the high-cost plants 
which use grain alcohol as a production 
base will be cut back and eventually closed. 
Perhaps a 25,000-ton capacity will be 
maintained to preserve research. 

Petroleum-base synthetic now can be 
produced by the Government at 12 to 14 
cents a pound. It will make up the bulk 
of future production. | 

Technology. Sufficient permanent pro- 
duction, in the hands of either Govern- 
ment or private industry, will be main- 
tained to preserve industrial advancements 
made during the war. Officials feel that 





WORLD NATURAL RUBBER 









Twice as Much Rubber 


as Needed? 





SUPPLY 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
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rubber has become so important to the 
entire world economy that the nation can- 
not risk losing the production knowledge 
it now has. As a consequence, the tendency 
is to use Government cash, if necessary, 
to assure future research and experimen- 
tation. 

Already synthetic rubber has proved it- 
self superior to natural rubber in some 
products. For example, proper synthetic 
will not swell in oil and grease. There is 
no immediate outlook, however, for im- 
mediate large-scale marketing of postwar 
products stemming from research in syn- 
thetics. Equipment for manufacturing them 
is not yet available. It will be 1947 before 
new synthetic rubber products appear in 
volume. 

Price. A world rubber price below 15 
cents a pound is predicted, once natural 
rubber production hits full stride. Experts 
are counting on U.S. synthetic production 
potentials to stabilize the price of crude 
rubber which, in recent years, has gone 
as high as $1.12 and as low as 2.5 cents a 
pound. 

It now appears doubtful if private in- 
dustry could produce good synthetic rub- 
ber at less than 15 cents a pound, when it 
accounts for plant and marketing costs, 
plus profit. If that is synthetic’s best price, 
it is likely that natural rubber will be 
priced lower for competitive reasons. The 
prewar price of natural rubber was 184% 
cents a pound. Now the Government, un- 
der war contracts, is paying as high as 
60 cents per pound to some Latin-Ameri- 
can producers, although it is selling to 
U.S. processors at the OPA ceilings: 184 
cents for synthetic and 221% cents for nat- 
ural crude. 

Operation. Biggest problem, and as yet 
unsolved, is whether to sell the Govern- 
ment plants outright to private operators 
or keep them in Government ownership 
operated by private processors. If the de- 
cision is to sell, one of the obstacles to be 
overcome is the question of releasing the 
plants in such a manner that all private 
industrialists will get an even start in the 
race for business. 

Federal aid. Whichever way the de- 
cision goes, it seems almost certain that 
present Government sentiment favors sub- 
sidizing synthetic rubber production in 
peacetime if that is necessary to keep the 
industry going. Subsidization would have 
two results: It would assure production 
for military security and would act as a 
control on the world price of natural rub- 
ber. 

All the decisions now being formu- 
lated by the U.S. are of utmost im- 
portance to the British, Dutch, French 
and Latin-American nations, which own 
practically all the natural rubber in the 
world. 

Coming world problem is demon- 
strated by the figures in the chart pre- 
sented here. The world has the capacity to 
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produce an estimated 1,600,000 tons of 
natural rubber annually. Now the United 
States has capacity to manufacture 1,000,- 
000 synthetic tons yearly and foreign 
countries can make another 400,000 tons. 
That makes a potential annual produc- 
tion of 3,000,000 tons of rubber of all 
types. 

Against this is the possibility that world 
postwar rubber consumption eventually 
will average 1,500,000 tons annually, over 
half of it used by U.S. processors. Thus, if 
all production capacity is used, a ruinous 
1,500,000-ton surplus could overhang the 
rubber market annually, not only menac- 
ing the entire economy of natural-rubber 
producing areas, but also threatening to 
paralyze the industrial knowledge essen- 
tial to keep synthetic developments ad- 
vancing in the U.S. 

Experts say the day of surplus still is 
far away. Demand will outrun supply for 
18 months at least. This year, rubber areas 
reconquered from the Japanese are ex- 
pected to produce less than 300,000 tons 
for the U.S. So tight is the present rub- 
ber supply that it will be sold on a world 
pool basis. Far Eastern rubber so far is 
moving to market without price. Eventual- 
ly a price will be agreed upon, and it will 
be made retroactive to the day the Japa- 
nese surrendered. 

However, liberated plantations were 
found to be 90 per cent intact. Scattered 
machinery and man power can be reas- 
sembled. Officials estimate the world has 
only this year to solve the problem of po- 
tential rubber surplus. 

World agreements. The coming U.S. 
rubber decisions tie in closely with the 
whole problem of postwar trade. If the 
United States should withdraw as the big- 
gest buyer of natural rubber, it would mean 
losses up to $250,000,000 yearly to foreign 
producers and would mean depression in 
the-Far East. In turn, that would mean 
fewer American dollars overseas with which 
to buy U.S. finished products. 

The outlook favors some sort of world 
rubber agreement. There are indications of 
a rubber cutback all along the line, once 
the day of surplus is reached. The most 
efficient synthetic plants can produce about 
500,000 tons a year. That would leave this 
country as a buyer of an equal amount of 
natural rubber annually. In exchange, sub- 
marginal rubber plantations might be 
dropped out of production by their for- 
eign owners to help balance supply and 
demand. 

U.S. decision. Before world agree- 
ments are reached, the U.S. must fix its 
own policy. The final decision will be up to 
Congress, but it seems fairly certain now 
that the tendency is to turn some syn- 
thetic plants over to private operators, 
keep some of them in production and hold 
others in stand-by reserve for military 
security. Such a policy, at present pro- 
duction costs, indicates federal subsidies. 
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THE 

SUBTLE 

DELIGHT 

OF AN 

OLD FASHIONED 





What is the elusive something 
that permeates a true Old Fash- 
ioned—making it the aristocrat of 
cocktails ? Experts say it’s famous 
Angostura aromatic bitters! 

Angostura diffuses its incompar- 
able flavor through a cocktail, 
bringing out the full tang of all 
the ingredients. 


EXPERTS MAKE 
A TRUE OLD FASHIONED THIS WAY: 


Use 3 or 4 dashes of Angostura bitters 
to saturate a lump or teaspoonful of sugar 
in an Old Fashioned glass. Add a splash 
of seltzer. Muddle. Add a cube or two 
of ice, a twist of lemon peel, a cherry. Pour 
in liquor. Stir well. Serve with stir rod. 





FREE! Professional Mixing Guide 
(used by professional barmen). 
Write to Angostura-Wuppermann 
Corp., 304 E. 45th St., New York 
11, New York. 


ANe057Upy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 
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We've Been Asked): 





ABOUT VETERANS’ AID IN HOUSING CRISIS 


The Government now is to provide 
100,000 temporary homes for veterans. 
Also, the Government has $192,000,000 
from Congress for moving these houses 
to new locations and making them suit- 
able for emergency dwellings. Materials 
come from barracks, dormitories and other 
buildings no longer needed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

This is in addition to the program for 
providing at least 400,000 new homes, 
mostly for veterans. That is to be done 
through a new priorities system. A top 
value of $10,000 is being put on homes 
that can be built with the aid of priorities. 
Few will be able to get materials without 
priorities to build houses costing more. 

Questions are being raised about how 
these building programs will work and who 
will get the homes. 


Who gets these 100,000 homes? 


Houses go only to veterans of World War 
II and to families of servicemen who can- 
not find homes. No others can get these 
dwelling units that are being built or con- 
verted under the $192,000,000 program. 
They are intended to relieve hardship hous- 
ing cases of servicemen and veterans. 


How can the homes be obtained? 


Dwellings are obtained by communities 
and schools through direct negotiations 
with the Government. Regional offices of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority re- 
ceive applications and process them in 
the field. Informal applications can be 
made now, even by telephone, with formal 
applications following. 


What kind of houses are they? 


Houses of many kinds are involved. Some 
are barracks or other buildings that are 
to be moved to colleges and schools for 
use as dormitories. Others are dwellings 
that can be moved to communities for use 
by veterans’ families. Some can be occu- 
pied where they are by one or more fam- 
ilies. There also are trailers. 


New materials are not used in these 
homes. They are built over from old mate- 
rials, or are moved in sections and set up 
at new locations. Stoves and heating ap- 
paratus, plumbing fixtures, iceboxes and 
such are moved along when available. 


How can veterans get the homes? 


Veterans arrange to rent the houses or 
dwelling units from local authorities who, 
in turn, have arranged with the Govern- 
ment for use of the buildings. Veteran- 
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students deal with their colleges or schools 
in getting living quarters. For students, 
the units usually are in the nature of 
dormitories, with only one room to an un- 
married veteran. 


Who pays for moving the buildings? 


Payments are made by the Government, 
though local and school authorities have 
some expenses. The expense for the veteran 
is only in the form of rent that he pays 
to the local government or school. 


What does the Government pay? 


Costs of tearing down buildings, moving 
them, and setting them up in new locali- 
ties are paid by the Government. It also 
pays for converting buildings into homes, 
and for painting these homes. The Gov- 
ernment does not charge communities and 
schools for materials used. Schools and 
local governments that previously paid 
transportation and rebuilding costs now 
can be reimbursed by the Government. 


What do local authorities pay? 


Sites for the buildings must be provided 
by local governments and schools. They 
also must pay for streets, utilities and the 
like when not available. Costs of upkeep 
and management must be paid locally. 


What do veterans pay? 


Rents paid by veterans vary. Rates are set 
by local authorities and schools, within 
certain limitations. They cannot be above 
prevailing rates and must be within a 
veteran’s ability to pay. Thus, in certain 
hardship cases, veterans may be able to get 
their quarters at considerably below pre- 
vailing rates. Rental profits are not per- 
mitted locally, but go into the U.S. 
Treasury. 


Is there a time limit on occupancy? 


These temporary homes, under present 
law, usually will have to be vacated with- 
in two years after the President proclaims 
an end of the emergency period that be- 
gan in 1939. In exceptional cases, they 
can be occupied beyond that. Later, all 
these emergency buildings must be torn 
down. 


Who owns the buildings? 


Title to the emergency buildings usually 
is taken by local and school authorities, 
who must agree to remove them later 
when no longer needed. Where the Gov- 
ernment retains title, local authorities may 
acquire housing through leases or other 


arrangements. Altogether, officials esti- 
mate that the U.S. will get back $10,- 
000,000 of its expenditures on this pro- 
gram. 


What about the new-home program? 


New homes to be built involve an alto- 
gether different situation. Here, too, the 
primary aim of the Government is to pro- 
vide housing relief for veterans. But many 
problems have arisen involving prices, en- 
forcement, quotas and priorities. 


What are the price problems? 


This is largely a matter of the values of 
homes to be built and their selling prices. 
Because of the $10,000 ceiling for priority 
homes, including cost of land, many pri- 
vate contractors are planning to build 
homes to sell at or near that level. Since 
veterans must be given first chance to 
buy these homes built with priorities, there 
is some official concern over the prospect 
of producing low and medium-priced houses 
for veterans. 


What are the quota problems? 


Because of the possibility of a continuing 
shortage of lower-priced homes, officials 
are considering establishment of a quota 
system for materials that must go into 
new houses that cost less than $6,000. At 
first, it had been hoped to avoid such a 
step. 


What are enforcement problems? 


The setup for enforcement of price ceil- 
ings and the use of building materials in 
new homes is admittedly limited. Civilian 
Production Administration field offices are 
closed, and the agency’s enforcement staff 
is small. Likewise, the staff of the Office of 
Price Administration is curtailed. And the 
Federal Housing Administration, which 
handles applications for building priorities 
in the field, has no policing force. 


CPA still has powers, however, to check 
up and to impose penalties on violators. 
Efforts will be made to keep larger amounts 
of building materials from flowing into 
black markets—a recognized danger. 


What are the priorities troubles? 


Distribution is a key factor in this prob- 
lem. In some cases, CPA expects a set- 
aside of more than 50 per cent of the pro- 
duction of scarce materials for priorities 
building. In other cases, the percentage is 
smaller. Difficulties are expected in getting 
the right amounts of materials at all levels 
—dealer, supplier and producer. 
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‘ve been working on the railroads... 


And by working, I mean that I’ve carried radio equipment and radio engineers on some of 
the busiest railroad divisions in the country. 

What I do is important, but it’s simple. I leave Aireon’s plant in Kansas City with 
a radio set which our engineers can install on a locomotive in four hours, and with 
radio sets which can be set up in half an hour at wayside telegraph offices. 
I’m ready to go to work the day after my arrival. 

You'd be surprised at the way it startles old-timers to find that they can talk to each 
other whenever they wish, just by picking up a phone—and by the enthusiasm 
they’ve shown when they find how much it speeds up their work. 
They always wonder how they ever got along without radio telephones. 

Aireon makes all kinds of train radio telephones and guarantees that they will work 
with the clarity of the phone in your office, even in the noisiest cab. 
It may sound like a miracle, but Aireon is prepared to prove it to any railroad, anywhere. 
Just write our Railroad Equipment Division. We've got men that know railroads 
as well as radios—and that combination works, too. 
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CORPORATION 


GROUND STATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
CINAUDAGRAPH SPEAKERS 
EMERGENCY RADIO EQUIPMENT 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
LEWIS ELECTRONIC TUBES 
AUTOMATIC & COMMERCIAL PHONOGRAPHS 
OIL WELL SUPPLIES 





GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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TREASURY’S 26 BILLIONS IN CASH 


Rise in Receipts From Loans and Taxes, Drop in Government Cost 


Fewer jobless payments, 
less redemption of bonds 
than officially expected 


The Treasury has $26,000,000,000 in the 
bank. That amount of cash is more than 
the total public debt at the end of the 
first World War. It is almost three times 
as much as the Federal Government ever 
spent in a prewar year. It far exceeds 
the budget deficit of $8,000,000,000 to 





fewer than 2,000,000 are reported jobless. 

Bond redemptions, which also must be 
met with cash, also are below estimates. 
Savings-bond redemptions in December 
totaled %599.300.000, but they are ex- 
pected to increase in the months imme- 
diately ahead. Redemptions of tax and 
savings notes, totaling $1,373,000,000, ac- 
tually were below redemptions in Decem- 
ber, 1944. 

International credits are unlikely to ex- 
ceed expectations. This country’s $2,750,- 


—Wide World 


BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH—AT HOME 
«~~ cash on hand could cover his deficit 


$10,000,000,000 expected by Budget Direc- 
tor Harold D. Smith between now and 
June 30, when the current fiscal year ends. 

This supply of cash was built up through 
unexpectedly large sales of bonds during 
the Victory Loan drive, which brought 
$20,000,000,000 against a goal of $11,000,- 
000,000. The supply was swelled further 
by internal revenue receipts in December 
of $4,118,000,000, also above expectations. 

Cash requirements are much less 
than the current working balance, accord- 
ing to indications. 

Unemployment benefits are substantial- 
ly below estimates made at the end of the 
war, which forecast the number of job- 
less in December at 6,000,000. Actually, 
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000,000 quota in the International Mone- 
tary Fund will be met largely with the 
Treasury’s $1,800,000,000 Stabilization 
Fund, requiring only $950,000,000 from 
the working balance. The initial subscrip- 
tion to the International Bank is $635,- 
000,000. Also, it is doubtful that Britain 
in the next six months will draw much of 
the $3,750,000,000 credit proposed for 
that country even if Congress approves 
the loan. 

Cost of Government also is. dropping 
and revenues are continuing at a high 
level. Expenditures for the first six months 
of this fiscal year were $38,574,000.000, 
almost $10,000,000,000 below a year ago. 
Receipts, on the other hand, totaled 


$19,903,000,000 for the period, less than 
$1,000,000,000 below last year. 

This suggests the possibility that the 
Treasury could safely reduce the size of 
its bank account, and also reduce the 
debt, by paying off short-term obligations 
as they mature. This policy, however, is 
not expected to be adopted. 

Short-term obligations approximating 
$10,000,000,000 mature this month, but 
they are expected to be exchanged for new 
issues of the same type. The same pro- 
cedure probably is to be followed in Febru- 
ary, when $10,300,000,000 worth of cer- 
tificates and bills falls due. 

In refunding these obligations, which 
bear interest at seven eights of 1 per cent, 
the Treasury will continue its policy of 
keeping a large percentage of its obliga- 
tions in short-term securities, thereby re- 
ducing the over-all cost of borrowing. In- 
terest costs in the period ahead, however, 
may be slightly above the 1.96 per cent 
average, because $10,000,000,000 worth of 
long-term 21% per cent bonds was sold dur- 
ing the Victory drive, accounting for al- 
most half of total receipts. 

The present working balance prom- 
ises sufficient cash for another full year 
of Treasury financing. Budget Director 
Smith once estimated that the balance 
would be down to $8,000,000,000 by next 
June 30, but it now can be scarcely less 
than $16,000,000,000 on that date. This 
means that the Treasury will not need to 
borrow from banks or individuals until 
the second half of the next fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1947. Open-market bor- 
rowing may be avoided even at that time, 
if Congress keeps taxes high and puts a 
damper on spending. 

The need for large-scale bond drives 
appears to be deiinitely ended. 


Hurdles for British Loans 


Doubts about the wisdom of the pro- 
posed British credit of $3,750,000,000 are 
increasing in Congress. A hard fight by 
the Administration to get the credit ap- 
proved is indicated. Objections are being 
raised to adding to this country’s debt, 
and questions are being asked about 
Britain’s actual need for the loan. 

British operations. British sources 
now have made available more detailed 
figures on that country’s financial plight 
and trade position. They reveal the fol- 
lowing situation: 

Imports before the war averaged $3,536,- 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 





(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 
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ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $1,102,106,681 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

or Waee Gemees . kc ec cene 2,773,488,249 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 34,671,455 
State and Municipal Securities...... Pe Rena 145,808,546 
Other Seoreniess 6 oho kc. ssc cee nmw cso 79,784,670 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... _1,233,843,937 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...........- 5,879,312 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances........- 5,450,115 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... .......... 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

ET RES. Ae Oe aa Se ee 7,000,000 
AER G Ee ORISOM 8 Ns os. ois oa oilwg ejesion sete 30,031,968 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 7,422,875 
I 5 dd ith oa 's bin ccan arenes) one 2,284,792 

ROCHE a Sess: sicsh Ganache oe ae ei cleea $5 434,372,600 
LIABILITIES 
PICBOSIE co ean aww oa eraiot atehuce ates $5,143,422,244 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $1,133,752,278) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$13,391,236 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
GUS b hc decekesctdieécesevixn Ae 7,733,065 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





PRAIRIE on oy cnr eyays ss SS Ae wee 1,972,546 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 27,300,507 
PROICMMER fey pssarns Lalhawonccd nck dur aaeecns 4,650,000 

Canital .«, <6\i ise atalehei Cldlcitensrsle-e oerceageee ae ne ae 

RE PIB aia sa) iors, Hele eae a eee oe: 142,500,000 

Undivided Profits. ......+.+++++++ 29,294,238 249,294,238 
RODEN S. slecctsdeccccrtelns: Bow ¢ seevecess $5,434,372,600 








Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 22, 1945, except 
those of Branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 
For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


$1,328,365,691 of United States Government Obligations and $7,973,361 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,242,344,155 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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The first medaf 
award ever made 
to an American 
Champagne was 
awarded to Great 
Western at the 
Paris International 
Exposition of 1867 

. the first of six 
such awards. 
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Now! Get COPIES of 
Anything, in a Jiffy! 


o Rieti in your own office! New Pre 
cost, error-proof method saves time, - 
typing, drafting and checking 





Amazing New Unit — 


*APECO 
fm 2 (0) (0) > ¢.\ ons 
Copies anything 
written, typed, 
printed, drawn, 
or photographed 
—even if on 

both sides! 





Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
prints - any, length, 
> wide. Quickly, Easily co 
LETTERS, BLUE PRINTS, PICTURES, CONTRACTS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS FINANCIAL DATA, CHARTS, 
CLIPPINGS (over 100 others) 

Make wr permanent copies of 
anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 
the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
technical knowledge needed. Anyone can 
operate APECO—‘“‘America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Equipment.”’ 
Get full information, TODAY! 









AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. Lc16, Chicago 14, Iti. 

Send, without obligation, your 20-page illus- 
trated book on Photocopying and its savings 
in time, money and labor. 
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000,000 a year, at $4 to 1 pound sterling. 

Exports averaged $1,984,000,000. 

The excess of imports over exports, aver- 
aging $1,552,000,000, was met as follows: 

Shipping revenue brought $420,000,000. 

Overseas investments brought $812,- 
000,000. 

Insurance and other services returned 
$148,000,000. 

Other sources yielded $28,000,000. 

These sources of revenue add up to 
$1,408,000,000. That still fell short by 
$144,000,000 of paying for British imports. 

Now Britain’s plight is considerably 
worse. The sale of $4,500,000,000 worth of 
overseas assets during the war promises to 
reduce annual income from that source to 
$388,000,000—a loss of $424,000,000 a 
year. British gold and dollar reserves, 
meanwhile, have dropped from $3,456,- 
000,000 to $1,812,000,000; the merchant 
fleet is only 72 per cent of prewar strength, 
and income from banking, insurance and 
other services is down. 

Increased exports are viewed as the 
only means by which the British can pay 
for the imports needed to sustain life and 
living standards in the British Isles. It is 
generally agreed that exports in the years 
ahead must aggregate $6,000,000,000 a 
year at current prices, compared with less 
than $2,000,000,000 at prewar prices. 

To reach this export goal, however, the 
British first must re-equip factories and 
import raw materials to make finished 
goods, such as leather for shoes, cotton and 
wool for textiles, and steel for cutlery, 
machinery and automobiles. British offi- 
cials estimate that the country will run 
up a trade deficit of $5,000,000,000 before 
exports reach the necessary level. 

The dollar credit enters at this point. 
An advance of $3,750,000,000 will go far 
toward meeting that deficit. Another 
$2,000,000,000 is expected to come from 
the Dominions and other Empire sources. 

Absence of these credits would make the 
task of Sir Stafford Cripps, president of 
the Board of Trade, considerably more 
difficult. It would mean that Britain would 
have to pare imports to the bone while 
increasing exports more slowly; that deals 
would have to be made to exchange raw 
materials from other countries for British 
products when they could be delivered. It 
is to avoid such a situation that the Ad- 
ministration is proposing the dollar credit. 

A gamble on Britain’s ability to repay 
the loan, however, still is apparent. This is 
recognized by members of Parliament as 
well as members of Congress. In Parlia- 
ment, the Conservative Party abstained 
from voting when the credit was con- 
sidered, and supporters of the loan are 
stressing escape clauses in the agreement 
that provide for future consultation if 
Britain’s ability to repay is in doubt. In 


Congress, critics of the proposal are warn- 
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ing against a default and the chance that 
another $3,750,000,000 will be added to 
this country’s national debt. 


Pay-Roll Taxes 


The question of increasing pay-roll taxes 
and of overhauling the Social Security 
system promises to be the first tax issue 
considered by Congress. The outlook is, 
however, that the 1 per cent tax on em- 
ployers’ pay rolls and employes’ wages will 
be retained without change through 1947. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee’s forthcoming report on the old-age 
retirement system is expected to indicate 
that the system can be financed for an- 
other 10 years at present tax rates. The 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
Credits—or financial plight? 


addition of a compulsory health program 
to Social Security, however, is expected 
to require a tax of 3 to 5 per cent on pay 
rolls. Health insurance is favored by the 
White House, but the prospective costs 
promise to delay congressional approval. 
An official report to the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee suggests merg- 
ing railroad retirement and civil service 
retirement systems with the present old- 
age retirement program. The point is made 
that, if pay-roll taxes are to be frozen at 
current levels repeatedly, contributions 
eventually will have to be made out of 
general revenues. In that event, railroad 
workers, farm workers, self-employed per- 
sons, and others not now in the Social Se- 
curity system would be taxed to support a 
program from which they do not benefit. 
The report says that either each retire- 
ment program should be made self-financ- 
ing; or the Social Security system should 
give blanket coverage to all citizens. 
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RED vs. RED 


@ Red... the angry color of 
destructive fire! 


@ Red... eye-arresting color of the 
nation’s watch-dog against fire— 
the A. D. T. Aero Automatic Fire 
Detecting and Alarm System! 


@ The cover of this control box is 
Plaskon Molded Color ... a brilliant, 
permanent vermilion that shouts 
“Here I am!” when fire must be fought. 


@ One important feature of Plaskon 
plastics is the wide range of never- 
fading colors available. Rich, 
handsome colors that can be used 
efficiently for both their practical and 
beautifying value. In gay, brilliant 
hues or restrained tones, ranging 
from jet black to neutral white, 
Plaskon can be molded economically 
to harmonize with the character 
of a wide range of products. 


Molded Plaskon is strong and non- 
shattering. It has a smooth warm 
surface, is unaffected by oils, fats 
or common organic solvents; and 
is highly resistant to arcing or 
tracking under high voltages and 
high frequencies. 

We can give you helpful assistance in 
suggesting designs, qualified Plaskon 
molders, and technical advice so 
that you can efficiently adapt 
Plaskon Molded Color to your 
manufacturing and sales programs. 


PLASKON DIVISION 
LIBBEY e OWENS e FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2150 Sylvan Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


MOLDED COLOR 











Gam Ube Vielorian Age to the Air Age 


The year was 1896. Only 45 states made up the Union— McKinley was campaigning for President 
—the needs of American business for corporate suretyship led to the formation of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. @ Today, its 8,000 agents, located throughout the United States and 


Canada, help safeguard business and the individual by writing practically all forms of fidelity and surety 


bonds and casualty insurance policies. In the Air Age, as in the Victorian Age, U.S.F.& G. is Protection! 

























UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: & 
OE HOME OFFICES. BALTIMORE 3, MD, U S i : & e ¥ 














Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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CANADA‘S DEBUT AS CREDITOR: 
BUILDING MARKETS IN BRITAIN 


Canada is negotiating a loan of $1,000,- 
000,000 to Great Britain. This is to sup- 
plement the proposed $4,400,000,000 loan 
from the U.S. Both loans are designed 
to help put Britain back on her feet. 

A change in Canadian-British relations 
is reflected in the loan now being ar- 
ranged. The change is comparable with 
that which took effect in U.S.-British eco- 
nomic relations during and _ following 
World War I and which is accentuated in 
the present situation. 

Canada, a dominion, had been a debtor 
nation, dependent on outside capital for 
development. The British over the years 
since 1670, when the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was established, had, until recently, 
been putting capital into Canadian de- 
velopment. Now Canada suddenly finds 
her role reversed, and she is arranging to 
put capital into Britain. 

Great Britain, the mother country of 
both Canada and the U.S., and the chief 
source of capital for development of this 
Hemisphere during its years of growth to 
maturity, suddenly finds herself a debtor, 
dependent for capital upon the areas that 
she had developed. 

The loan that Canada now is arranging 
is not her first to Great Britain. Canadians 
already have supplied wartime assistance 
of about $5,000,000,000 to the British. 
This assistance has included: 

Mutual aid (similar to U.S. 

Lend=Bease)i 0-2. stacks $2,000,000,000 
Financial gift (Bank of Can- 

ada credits) sessssceeeeee 1,000,000,000 
Repatriation of British- . 


OWne SECUTILIES ........ceccee 800,000,000 
Loan, interest free for 

War's Curation ........cccccccss . 700,000,000 
Purchase of interest in Can- 

adian war plants ........0000 200,000,000 


The new loan increases the total of as- 
sistance to nearly $6,000,000,000, a sizable 
amount for a nation of about 11,000,000 
people which has just assumed the role of 
international banker. But the new loan ties 
in with Canadian plans to build up export 
markets. 

Industrial production in Canada, ex- 
panded enormously during the war, is be- 
ing converted to peacetime purposes wher- 


-ever it is adaptable. Always a big export- 


er and importer, Canada needs now to find 
even larger markets abroad to support her 
increased industrial capacity. That involves 
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helping the buyer to pay, by either grant- 
ing him credits or buying his goods. 

Credit assistance of two kinds has 
been established to help meet this problem. 

Insurance of Canadian exporters against 
losses on credits they extend to foreign 
purchasers is one form of assistance. The 
insurer is the nonprofit Export Credit In- 
surance Corp., set up by the Government 
and capitalized at $100,000,000. 

Loans are being granted to foreign gov- 
ernments. Financing of this type has been 
extended to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, the Netherlands Indies, Nor- 
way and Russia. Additional loans are 
pending for most of these countries, plus 
one of $242,000,000 for France. Interest 
rates run from 2 to 3 per cent, and the 
life of a loan varies from 9 to 30 years. 

These loans, it is hoped, will enable 
borrowers to rehabilitate or expand their 
economies, re-establish their foreign trade, 
and eventually repay Canada in goods or 
credit balances. Parliament appropriated 

750,000,000 for loans of this kind. 

Britain’s loan is a special case because 
of its prime importance to Canada. The 
United Kingdom normally was Canada’s 
best peacetime customer. Payments for 
Canadian goods took the forms of ship- 
ping services, British goods, earnings on 
British-owned Canadian securities, and 
goods or credit balances obtained in trade 
with other countries. 

The war’s effects have made it difficult 
for Britain to resume the old methods of 
payment. Canada’s merchant fleet, great- 
ly expanded to transport troops and war 
supplies, will carry a larger share of Can- 
adian commerce than formerly. That 
means fewer Canadian cargoes for British 
ships. The $800,000,000 in Canadian se- 
curities bought from the British no long- 
er will pay dividends and interest to the 
British for use in buying Canadian pro- 
ducts. And Britain’s industry is unable to 
produce the goods necessary to full re- 
sumption of foreign trade. 

Canada, like the U.S., believes her hope 
for re-establishing trade with Britain lies 
in helping to restore British industry, so 
that Britain once more can pay for im- 
ports with goods or with balances obtained 
through foreign trade. But the ultimate 
question is whether Canada and the U. S. 
will be willing to accept enough foreign 
goods to service the debts. 
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Army’s Buyer Who Becomes Surplus Seller . . . 
Republican as Counsel for Pearl Harbor Inquiry 


Lieut. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory 
has a new and important job in which he 
must throw his previous activities into 
reverse. Throughout the war, General 
Gregory was the Army’s Quartermaster 
General, and spent more than $25,000,- 
000,000 buying supplies and equipment of 
all kinds. Now, instead of buying, he be- 
comes a supersalesman, in charge of the 
disposition of nearly all war surpluses, as 
head of the new War Assets Corp. 

He has before him a stupendous and 
lifficult task. At the moment there is about 
$10,000,000,000 worth of unsold surplus 
property in this country. By mid-1946 
some $23,000,000,000 more is to be de- 
clared surplus and mostly turned over to 
General Gregory for sale or other dispo- 
sition. In a short while, General Gregory 
is expected to become the sole head of 
surplus disposal, centralizing for the first 
time the direction of a process hitherto 
scattered about the Government. 

General Gregory, a quiet, studious ad- 
ministrator, rather than a swashbuckling 
soldier, is busy just now seeking out the 
facts of the troubled situation he has in- 
herited. He is finding out what has been 
wrong with earlier disposal methods, why 
a previously expected flood of scarce con- 
sumer goods has not reached the store 
shelves. He is preparing for a reorganiza- 
tion and perhaps virtually a new start 
about Feb. 1. He finds the situation to be 
approximately this: 





AIRCRAFT PARTS—AN ARMY SURPLUS 


Surplus tangle. Since the Government 
began releasing its wartime leftovers, un- 
sold surpluses have piled higher and high- 
er. Every month has seen a big increase 
in the inventory of items for sale. As 
things stood at the end of the year, sup- 
plies, clothing, equipment, machinery, war 
plants, real estate and other things with 
an original cost of $11,450,000,000 had 
been declared surplus within this country. 
But only $1,252,000,000 worth, scarcely 
more than 19 per cent, had been sold. For 
this portion, the Government received 
about $600,000,000, less than 50 cents on 
the dollar. 

Unsalable planes. Of the remaining 
$10,000,000,000 inventory, nearly half, or 
$4,724,000,000, consists of military aircraft 
of no use in civilian or commercial aviation 
and consequently unsalable. A start had 
been made in disposing of this by simply 
scrapping and junking it. More than $500,- 
000,000 worth was scrapped in November 
alone. 

Consumer goods. The slow appear- 
ance of surplus consumer goods on civilian 
markets has been one of the big disap- 
pointments of the program, so far. Nearly 
$10,000,000,000 worth had been expected. 
But only $1,273,000,000 has been declared 

. surplus. Of that, less than half, $509,000,- 
000 worth, has been sold, and it brought 
the Government but $259,000,000. 

It had been hoped that many civilian 
scarcities could be made up by releasing 
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«snarls and dilemmas also had piled up 
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Army-owned items for sale to the public. 
The expectation was that ready purchasers 
could be found if these things appeared 
before new production for civilian use 
reached large proportions. It is not too 
late yet, because many items still remain 
scarce, and General Gregory still has time 
to take advantage of that situation. 
There is, however, a considerable ques- 
tion as to the quantity of scarce items to 
be released. The Army has been hanging 
on to scarce clothing, bedding and other 
things in high consumer demand, building 
up long-term reserve stocks. Gen. Gregory 
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GENERAL GREGORY 
«.. froma buyer toa supersalesman 


is not expected to change this situation 
materially. It is out of his province for one 
thing; and, as the man responsible for pro- 
curing Army supplies through the war, he 
naturally would sympathize with the idea 
of holding big stock piles in reserve. 
War plants. What to do with the Gov- 
ernment-owned war plants is to be another 
of the General’s headaches. They cost 
about $16,000,000,000. Of this, $2,580,- 
000,000 worth has been declared surplus 
and $80,000,000 worth has been sold for 
$62,000,000. An additional $140,000,000 
worth has been leased to private industry. 
The principal difficulty is that much of 
the Government’s war-plant investment is 
in big properties, such as aluminum, syn- 
thetic rubber, and steel plants. Purchase 
entails large amounts or combinations of 
capital, and means bucking firmly estab- 
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lished competition. If a property cost more 
than $1,000,000, it may not be sold if the 
Attorney General rules that the transaction 
would promote monoply. If it cost more 
than $5,000,000, Congress must approve 
disposal plans. General Gregory will find, 
consequently, many obstacles in this field. 

Administrative dilemmas. Right 
down to the present, surplus disposal has 
been in one administrative snarl after an- 
other. The operation has been hampered 
by the lack of an inventory of exactly 
what was to be sold. There has been bicker- 
ing between officials. Some have resigned in 
a huff, or because they saw little or noth- 
ing being accomplished. A policy-making 
three-man Surplus Property Board was 
succeeded by a Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration, with a single head. Meanwhile, ac- 
tual disposal and disposal methods were 
left scattered about Washington. The sale 
of consumer goods, originally in the Treas- 
ury, was shifted to the Commerce Depart- 
ment and then to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. which lumped it into the new 
War Assets Corp. under General Gregory. 

For the time being, the Surplus Property 
Administration under W. Stuart Syming- 
ton remains as a policy maker for General 
Gregory. There are plans, however, to 
merge WAC and SPA, with the General 
becoming the single head of the resulting 
agency. Mr. Symington has attacked the 
surplus problem with vigor and resource- 
fulness, and President Truman has other 
uses for him. 

Another surplus tangle has developed 
from a complicated system of priorities 
that gives Government agencies, veterans, 
State and local governments, educational 
and charitable institutions first oppor- 
tunity to buy. Many goods have been held 
off the market while these preferred cus- 
tomers made up their minds. Veterans 
have been concerned, too, over their in- 
ability to make purchases, and a new sys- 
tem for them has just begn installed under 
which they may buy in small quantities 
from wholesalers at reduced prices. 

All this adds up to a gigantic and head- 
achy job for General Gregory. The General 
is accustomed, however, to jobs of that 
magnitude. 

Quartermaster General. In the Army, 
General Gregory has the reputation of an 
administrator who gets results. He became 
Quartermaster General a few months be- 
fore the draft began adding its millions to 
the Army, and it was his job to clothe, 
feed and equip these men. No man to be- 
come bogged down in detail, he delegated 
broad areas of procurement authority to 
others, with occasional checkups to assure 
himself things were going as they should. 
He brought in many men from business 
and industry, either in or out of uniform, 
to guide and execute procurement policies. 
Those close to him expect him to follow 
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that practice in his new job. The General 
likes to deal in facts, to give “yes” or 
“no” answers, but, when he feels he can- 
not do so, he calls for expert guidance. 

He is an old-line Army man who went to 
West Point from the Midwest. Then, as a 
young infantry officer, he found himself 
assigned to one supply task after another, 
until he was transferred to the Quarter- 
master Corps in 1916. Among his jobs was 
that of feeding and clothing the refugees 
after the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire of 1906. He is a studious soldier, and 
has had a reputation since cadet days as 
a voluminous reader, particularly in history 
and economics. 

At 45, the Army sent him to the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. Friends told him teasingly that he 
could not hope to compete scholastically 
with college men. But he finished as sec- 


ground and motives which makes the puz- 
zle clear. 

The investigation so far. From its 
earliest days, and even before hearings 
began, the Committee’s proceedings have 
been notable for a series of harsh conflicts 
between Republicans and Democrats. It 
is scarcely a secret that some of the Re- 
publicans, at least, were hopeful that the 
inquiry might place the blame for the Pearl 
Harbor disaster upon leading figures in 
the Democratic Administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or might even involve Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. 

Originally, William D. Mitchell was 
named chief counsel. Mr. Mitchell, nom- 
inally a Democrat, had served as Attorney 
General under President Hoover, and so 
presented a compromise choice. As the 
hearings progressed, however, his disposi- 
tion proved to be to support the Com- 
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ond best in a class that numbered 300. 
The General at 63 is stocky, gray, and 
friendly, with an immense capacity for 
work. He is known as a man who gets jobs 
done. Surplus disposal, perhaps, provides 
that reputation with its greatest test. 


Pearl Harbor Counsel 


Seth W. Richardson, a prominent 
Republican, has been chosen chief counsel 
for the Joint Committee of Congress that 
has been trying to establish responsibility 
for the Pearl Harbor disaster. Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s selection has created something 
of a mystery in Washington, because it 
was approved unanimously by the Com- 
mittee’s Democratic members as well as 
its Republicans. Behind the Committee’s 
action, however, is a complex of back- 


—Acme 
WILLIAM MITCHELL 
... an impartial atmosphere was created 


mittee’s Democratic faction. When he ran 
into difficulties with Committee members 
over his line of questioning or the case as 
he developed it, his difficulties usually 
were with the Republicans. 

In the course of the hearings, however, 
Mr. Mitchell wearied of the frequent in- 
terparty bickering. Protracted cuestioning 
of witnesses was prolonging the inquiry 
beyond the point at which he felt he could 
give it his time. Finally, after Republi- 
can members had spent hours on end ex- 
amining and cross-examining General of 
the Army George C. Marshall, Mr. Mitch- 
ell resigned, and his entire legal staff quit 
with him. 

Republican opportunity. This gave 
the Republicans an unexpected opportun- 
ity. The chief counsel is important because 
he prepares the case in advance, maps out 
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the testimony to be presented, and has ac- 
cess to papers, documents and other pieces 
of evidence in the executive departments 
which are denied to individual committee 
members. The Republicans proposed Mr. 
Richardson for the job. 

Mr. Richardson. The new counsel is a 
Midwestern lawyer long active in Re- 
publican politics. He was born in Iowa, 
reared in Minnesota and settled down in 
North Dakota in the practice of law. He 
entered politics there and served as prose- 
cuting attorney in Fargo, as assistant at- 
torney general of the State, and as United 
States district attorney. In the course of 
his political activities, he was associated 
at one time or another with former Sena- 
tor Gerald P. Nye and the present Senator 
William Langer, both anti-New Dealers 
and both isolationists. 

President Hoover appointed Mr. Rich- 
ardson an assistant attorney general and 
he served in that capacity under Mr. 
Mitchell. He investigated the alleged Salt 
Creek oil frauds for the Justice Depart- 
ment, and in 1932 he conducted an inves- 
tigation of law enforcement in Hawaii, an 
inquiry authorized by the Senate. 

Since 1933, Mr. Richardson has prac- 
ticed law in Washington. Among his 
friends he was known as an intense anti- 
New Dealer, and an outspoken opponent 
of President Roosevelt’s foreign policy in 
the days before Pearl Harbor, when that 
policy was under public debate. 

In appearance, Mr. Richardson is a 
bulky six-footer. He is approachable, but 
reticent. He eased his way into the new 
job by listening while Mr. Mitchell asked 
questions of Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
and is to take over on January 15, when 
the committee resumes hearings after its 
current recess. 

Of particular importance, his first task 
will be to conduct the examination of Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel and Lieut. Gen. 
Walter C. Short, Navy and Army com- 
manders at Pearl Harbor, who were re- 
lieved of duty after the disaster there. It 
seems obvious that, in conducting the case, 
Mr. Richardson will pull no punches where 
the Roosevelt Administration is concerned. 

Why, then, did the Democrats of the 
committee acquiesce in his selection? 

Democratic viewpoint. In view of the 
testimony already given, the Democratic 
members are satisfied that nothing really 
harmful can be adduced where Mr. Roose- 
velt and his Administration are concerned. 
Letting Mr. Richardson go ahead gives the 
inquiry an atmosphere of Democratic im- 
partiality, and takes the sting out of 
charges that an effort is being made to 
whitewash the Roosevelt Administration. 
One Democratic Committee member said 
selecting a prominent Republican rather 
than a prominent Democrat would be 
proof that the investigation was impartial. 
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No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75c or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 120 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors om December 19, 1945, 
for the fourth quarter of the year 1945, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on January 
15, 1946, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 28, 
1945. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 

E. J. Becxetrs, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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Eprror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and _ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Tax Troubles of Home Builders 

Sir:—Our tax laws put the prospective 
builder of a home for his own use at a dis- 
advantage in competing for materials and 
labor with business generally. Under these 
laws, business can make repairs and non- 
structural alteration and charge off the 
cost against income, in some cases as high 
as 80 to 90 per cent, so that, for every 
dollar spent, thus, only 10 to 15 cents 
comes out of the pocket. In addition to 
this, business can depreciate property ev- 
ery year. The home owner or prospective 
home builder can do none of the things 
outlined above. 

The Federal Government has, by the 
institution of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and other such organizations, 
sought to aid the home owner or prospec- 
tive home builder. But if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would lay off the individual’s in- 
come by putting him on a parity with 
business so far as deductions are con- 
cerned, the FHA might not be needed and 
the cost to the public of administering it 
could be saved, thus making further re- 
lief to the taxpayer. It costs much less to 
leave money in the hands of those that get 
it than to take it from them and give it 
back by grants of one kind or another. 
Danville, Va. Mitton Herman 


* * * 


On Opening Books of Unions 

Sir:—I can readily agree with Walter 
Reuther that corporation bookkeeping 
should be open to governmental inspec- 
tion. I believe that most corporations al- 
ready make regular reports to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and to many 
smaller bureaus. But why shouldn’t Gov- 
ernment inspect the union’s books too? 

It would be interesting to know, for 
example, how many millions of dollars the 
unions extorted from patriotic citizens for 
“permission” to work on the national de- 
fense during the war? How much will they 
take from returning war veterans, as in- 
itiation fees, for the “right” to work at 
all? How much do they collect from their 
own members as dues? How much do the 
unions pay their officials? How much do 
they pay their pickets? 

I expect to show my own personal 
books to a federal income tax expert. 
Why should not everyone else, including 
unions, do the same thing? 

Butte, Mont. Georce Henry ELtis 
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Postage Meter! | 


And why not have one? Printing postage 
directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 





work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage is available 
in the meter as needed, in the right values—protected 
from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 
prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
meter stamp... seals the envelope at the same time. And 
Metered Mail moves faster in the postoffice, too! 

Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 
office—or write for illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-BowEs, Inc., 1900 Pacific St, Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in princtpal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 


They Sleep Secure 


Suppose fire begins to smoulder in 
the basement, and little tongues of 
flame lick at the ceiling .. . 

If it’s a fire-safe home the fire simply 
burns itself out, or is prevented from 
spreading to the living quarters above 
for at least two and a half hours— 
ample time for the smoke to attract 
attention, for the family to reach safe- 
ty, for firemen-to extinguish the blaze. 

Yes, they sleep secure who are 
guarded by fire-safe floor construction 
—by metal lath and plaster ceiling, 
and thin but sturdy concrete floor, 
resting on Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 
Joists. 

To the home-owner, as well as the 
builder of apartment houses and other 





WHILE STEEL STANDS GUARD 


buildings, steel-joist construction 
means that fire-safety is within his 
reach, at less cost than heavy fireproof 
construction, and at only slightly 
greater cost than inflammable con- 
struction. On/y steel—in the joists and 
fastenings, in the lath and concrete 
reinforcement—makes this protection 
possible, at such slight extra expense. 





There are other advantages in build- 
ing with Bethlehem Open-Web Joists. 
No sagging or shrinking of joists to 
cause unsightly open baseboards, 
plaster cracks, or doors that stick; no 
danger of termite attack, no_hide- 
aways for mice or rats. 

Open-Web Joist construction is just 
one of steel’s many uses in home- 
building. 
home, talk to your architect or builder 
abéut the many ways in which steel 
products can help to make your home 
safer, more pleasant, and more eco- 
nomical to maintain; a better place to 
live-in and a sounder investment. 


If you are planning a. new 


BUILD FOR. Aleta EIR EA, ph A omens inch _OPEN-WEB STEEL JOISTS 
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In simple terms, ‘the growing strike trouble still relates to this fact: 

Labor has what it regards as a commitment from Mr. Truman that wage rates 
will rise to offset in part any loss of take-home pay suffered from overtime end; 
that Government will support labor's demand for higher hourly wage rates. 

Employers are refused price increases to offset the higher costs that go with 
wage increases; are asked to absorb higher wages in profit margins that are 
Squeezed about 10 per cent below normal on an average. 

Result is that labor presses its demands, employes resist, strikes follow. 

It's as simple as that. Strikes for the most part relate to a Government- 
encouraged effort to bring about some inflation in wage rates before the level of 
productivity is established, and while insisting that industry shall accept some 
deflation in what it had come to regard as a normal unit margin of profit. 








At some point, the strike situation will clear on this basis: 

Wage rates will be raised 10 to’ 20 per cent on a straight-time basis. 

Price markups will be permitted to offset the increased wage costs. 

Profit margins will be restored a bit by the price markups. 

Living costs, of course will rise somewhat. 

Salaries then will be adjusted upward, following wages and prices in their 
upward adjustment. Salaried persons probably face something more of a squeeze. 

About the time this cycle has turned, organized labor will be back again for 
more raises; will find that it needs still more income to maintain and to raise 
worker living standards. This process will operate. fitfully, so long as forces 
of inflation are actively dominant, so long as unemployment is moderate. 

Test of the present strike situation is to come in steel. 

Steel labor is demanding a $2-a-day raise, with a strike called Jan. 14; 

The steel industry, officials found before changing their minds recently, 
is entitled to an increase in price of its products to pay existing wages. 

A wage raise, therefore, will call for a price rise in steel. 
d- But, a price rise must be greater in effect than the wage increase, or the 
industry will find itself faced with the same cost-price squeeze it now faces. 

A substantial price rise in steel, however, will affect prices all along 
the line; will force OPA to do some adjusting in many industries using steel. 
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le- Alternatives, thus, may be these in days just ahead: 

1. Refuse a price increase, accept a strike, seize the steel industry and 
st have Government operation with wages and prices pretty much frozen at the pres- 
e- ent level, thereby delaying a decision affecting the whole wage-price situation. 


2. Work out a deal that will give labor part of its demand and give the in- 
dustry a price for its product that will cover the cost of the wage increase plus 
a little more to restore profits on some products now produced at a loss. 

Odds seem to be on some sort of settlement either before or soon after a 





O- strike. OPA is under orders to report by February 1 on steel-industry earnings, 

ro on the eligibility of that industry for a price rise at present wage rates. Yet 

t. a strike is set for January 14, unless it should be postponed. If a strike does 
occur, the Government is expected to act quickly to seize the steel industry. 

s : (over) 

a Written for the issue of January 11, 1946, Volume XX—No. 2 
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TREND « SRICAN BUSINESS--(Continueu, 


Strike in General Motors may not be settled until a steel settlement. 

Other auto makers are unlikely to be struck before a GM settlement. 

Electrical-industry strike, meat workers' strike, other big strikes, under 
way or threatened, will probably be straightened out on the basis of a wage-price 
formula that can emerge from the steel or the General Motors situation. 








What Mr. Truman did to get in his present predicament was this: 

He ended wage control, labor-supply control, encouraged wage demands. 

He cut off rationing of most materials, encouraging a scramble of demand. 

He then kept price control, hoping to curb by fiat the inflation forces that 





were. turned loose with end of wage control, labor control, rationing. 


Inflation control, to be effective, probably will be found to require more 
than official ceilings on prices, more than posted figures that cannot be used to 
control the volume of demand, or to siphon materials and labor into industries 
where most needed, or t» assure an even flow of parts and materials. 


Price control itself is likely to be modified and extended to Dec. 3l. 

Rent control will be extended from June 30 to next December 3l. 

Food-price subsidies are likely to be ended by Congress next June 30. 

Prices, over all, will rise moderately in 1946, will probably rise more in 
second half of the year than in the first half as controls weaken somewhat. 

Living-cost increases of 3 to 5 per cent seem to be in sight. 














Antistrike legislation seems quite improbable for this year. 

Fact-finding plan of Mr. Truman has little life left in it. 

Cooling-off period before strikes is not getting much support. 

Compulsory arbitration is not in favor with either workers or employers. 
There is some support for new machinery of mediation, but nothing tangible is 
now in sight. Tendency, rather, is to let things drift, to hope for the best. 

Congress will be slow to do anything in this year to offend any big group of 
voters; is not going to rush in with plans that would anger labor. 














Minimum-wage rate, now 40 cents an hour, may be raised by Congress to 50 or 
55 within the next few months. Mr. Truman wants 65 cents, but may not get it. 

Full swployment bill, watered down so that it means little, might pass. 

Unemployment-insurance expansion may be voted in very limited form. 

Health insurance, disability insurance are improbable of approval in 1946. 

Pay-roll tax will stay frozen at its present level in 1946 and maybe 1947. 
Idea of cutting this tax, instead of raising it, is unlikely to get approval. 

















Ceiling on resale price of houses or farms stands little chance. 

Capital gains tax change is not now a live issue. White House isn't as in- 
terested as the Treasury would like and Congress is not now interested. 

Speculation is an academic concern of officials, not a vital concern now. 

It might be said that Congress and Administration officials both, outside 
OPA, find it difficult to become excited over inflation pressures, find that the 
rising trends that inflation reflects are quite pleasant to contemplate. It is 
the fear of what might happen over the longer range if inflation pressures should 
get out of hand that inspires Congress and the White House to caution. 











Controls over new construction promise not to work so well or so easily. 

Tendency is to make almost all new houses $10,000 houses, to seek priority 
on materials to build dwellings that will offer biggest profit margins. 

Priorities themselves can be difficult to enforce. Suppliers are to have a 
hard time figuring out what constitutes the 50 per cent of their business that 
is to be centered in filling priorities. 

Builders, too, may hesitate to speed operations till uncertainty clears. 
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“YOU SEE, MR. MANUFACTURER, 
our climate works with you... 


“Metropolitan Oakland Area’s mean temperature is 56.6° F., 
nearer to the ideal for greater efficiency than any other large 
manufacturing center. 

‘And the spread between mean maximum (for July) and mean 
minimum (for January) is only 29°—between 72° and 43°. 
“Freezing temperature is rare, and there is no snow, no sleet, 
no slush to contend with. Practically no time is lost because 
of inclement weather. 

“Think of the saving in building costs, in heating costs, in air 
conditioning costs, in man hours. Think of the increase in 
production—up to 15 per cent in some cases.” 





Write for this NEW-West factbook 





There are many other just as outstand- tages for export and import business; 
ing reasons for locating your western _ central location with fast, low-cost dis- 
plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area. tribution over three trans-continental 
Our 48-page book, “It’s An Amazing railroad systems; cheap and abundant 
NEW West,” gives facts and figures power and fuel. 

about an astonishing growth in popula- or 

tion; our higher-than-average-income If your company is interested in the 
markets; our huge poo! of skilled and profit opportunities offered by the 
semi-skilled labor; world port advan. West, write for this book NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 


NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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~ (Following is the full text of President Truman’s radio talk to 
the American people on January 3, 1946.) 


FELLOW-AMERICANS: 

As you all know, it is the constitutional duty of the 
President to report to the Congress annually on the state 
of the union. That regular report will be made to the 
Congress soon after it reconvenes. 

Tonight, I am speaking directly to you—the American 
people—on issues which will be the subject of debate 
when the Congress reconvenes. 

1946 is our year of decision. This year we lay the 
foundation of our economic structure which will have to 
serve for generations. This year we must decide whether 
or not we shall devote our strength to reaching the goal 
of full production and full employment. This year we 
shall have to make the decisions which will determine 
whether or not we gain that great future at home and 
abroad which we fought so valiantly to achieve. 

I wish I could say to you that everything is in perfect 
order—that we are on the way to eternal prosperity. I 
cannot. 

The months ahead will be difficult. We are well along 
the road toward our goal, but at every turn we run the 
risk of coming upon a barrier which can stop us. 

In the message to the Congress on September 6, 1945, 
and in other messages, I have outlined legislative pro- 
posals to meet the problems which lie ahead. Many of 
these proposals are pending before the Congress. A few 
have been adopted. Progress on most of them has been 
distressingly slow. 

Now, at the beginning of this new year, is a good time 
to take stock. 

First, I can say with emphasis that the legislative 
branch of our Government has done its full share toward 
carrying out its responsibility in foreign affairs. 

The Congress has approved the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization. It has provided for full participa- 
tion by the United States. It has continued the program 
of reciprocal trade agreements. It has approved partici- 
pation in the United Nations Food Organization. It has 
passed legislation carrying out the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment. It has provided support to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

The Congress is indeed to be congratulated by the peo- 
ple on all that it has, contributed toward co-operation 
among the nations of the world in their search for peace 
and security. I shall have more to say about the foreign 
policy of the United States in the annual message to the 
Congress. 

When we turn to our domestic problems, we do not 
find a similar record of achievement and progress in the 
Congress. 

And yet our domestic postwar vrokiems are just as 
serious and—in many ways—just as di E-cult as our inter- 
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national problems. Unless we can soon meet the need of 
obtaining full production and employment at home, we 
shall face serious consequences. They will be serious not 
only in what they mean to the American people as such, 
but also in what they can do to our position as a leader 
among the nations of the world. 

With the surrender of Japan last August, we set cer- 
tain domestic goals to be attained. The tasks before us 
were clear then; they are clear now. 

We had to reconvert our economy from war to peace— 
as rapidly as possible. 

We had to keep employment and wages and purchasing 
power on a high level during the change-over. 

We had to keep the prices of commodities from go- 
ing up too high. We had to get civilian goods produced 
and put upon the market promptly. 

In other words, our primary aim was to bring about 
an expanded production and steady, well-paid jobs and 
purchasing power for all who wanted to work—high farm 
income—and good profits based on big volume. 

Reaching that goal means better homes, better food, 
better health, better education and security for every 
citizen of the United States. It means bigger and steadier 
markets for business. It means world confidence in our 
leadership. 

We have gone a long way in getting our workers and 
factories back on peacetime jobs. War plants have been 
cleared in large numbers, and their war contracts settled. 
Men, machines and raw materials are already back in 
peacetime production in greater numbers, and are pro- 
ducing more goods, than any one of us dared to expect 
a few months ago. 

But we are a long way from our goal. 

The return of the United States to a peacetime econ- 
omy in 1946 requires the same co-operation that we had 
during the war years. Industry, labor, agriculture, the 
Congress, the President—each of these—is called upon 
to do certain things. None of them can do the job alone. 
Together they can. 

There is one vast difference, however, between 1941 
and 1946. While we were producing to meet the needs of 
war, we had the great stimulus of the war itself. That 
stimulus is now gone. The co-operation and teamwork in 
some quarters, I am sorry to say, have suffered pro- 
portionately. 

The reconversion period through which we are now 
passing has as many elements of danger to our-economy 
as the war period. Whether we fall into a period of great 
deflation because of unemployment and reduced wages 
and purchasing power, or whether we embark upon a 
period of great inflation with reduced production and 
spiraling prices—the result will be equally disastrous. 

Immediately after the surrender of Japan, in the full 
flush of sur victory, representatives of the Congress, of in- 
custry, of labor and of farm organizatiens called upon 
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me. From them I received promises of co-operation and team- 
work during this reconversion period. 

I regret to say that those promises have not all been kept. 
As a result, many obstacles have been thrown in our path as 
we have tried to avert the dangers of inflation and deflation. 

First among these obstacles have been labor-management 
disputes. 

Immediately after V-J Day, the Government announced a 
policy of taking off the wartime controls which it had exercised 
over wages and over industrial relations as a whole. It was 
thought, particularly by labor and management, that through 
collective bargaining, labor and management would be able to 
find common ground, that they would be able to agree upon 
ways to avoid stoppages of work and to continue the produc- 
tion that is so necessary to our economic life. 

Unfortunately, industrial disputes soon began, and many 
strikes were called. Many of these disputes and strikes were 
settled or conciliated. But there were some strikes of nation-wide 
importance in which collective bargaining and conciliation both 
failed. 

In order to enable management and labor to make a common 
effort to find means for preventing work stoppages, and to con- 
sider many other aspects of industrial relations, the Govern- 
ment invited their representatives to meet in a conference of 
their own, in Washington. 

Although it did reach agreement on some matters and al- 
though it did pave the way for future meetings and discussions, 
the Labor-Management Conference could not agree upon a so- 
lution of the most immediate and pressing probiem—what to do 
about strikes when bargaining, conciliation and arbitration had 
all broken down. 

As industrial strife has increased, with automobile workers 
out on strike, and with the steelworkers, electrical workers, 
and packing-house workers scheduling strikes very soon, I have 
been deeply concerned about the future. I am sure that all of 
us. including these workers themselves, share that concern. 

When the Labor-Management Conference ended, it became 
my responsibility as the President of the United States to rec- 
ommend a course of action. This I did in a message to the 
Congress on December 3, 1945. 

I recommended certain fact-finding procedures which I be- 
lieve can go a long way toward meeting these problems. 

I had hoped that the Congress either would follow my recom- 
mendations or would at least propose a solution of its own. 
It has done neither. 

The purposes of my recommendations have been misrepre- 
sented by some of the spokesmen of both labor and manage- 
ment. The recommendations, however, are very clear. 

I proposed that in the few nation-wide industries where a 
stoppage of work would vitally affect the national public in- 
terest, after all other efforts had failed, the Government should 
step in to obtain all the facts and report its findings to the 
country. 

Experience has repeatedly shown that once the public knows 
the facts, it can make its opinion felt in a practical way. In 
order to give a fact-finding board a reasonable chance to func- 
tion before a strike is actually called, I suggested that there 
be a thirty-day “cooling-off period.” I further recommended 
that the power of subpoena be given to the fact-finding board 
so that it could get all the pertinent facts. 

In the setting up of fact-finding boards, there is nothing 
harmful to labor. There is no reason why a strike cannot be 
postponed for thirty days. Nor is there any intention of taking 
away labor’s right to strike. That right remains inviolate. There 
is no effort to shackle labor. There is only an effort to find the 
truth, and to report it. 

On the other hand, there is nothing harmful to management 
in this proposal. No detailed information obtained from the 
books of any company is to be revealed. It is nothing new to 
have the Government get accurate information from a corpora- 
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tion. It is done now by many federal agencies—by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue—by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission—by the Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor—by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and by 
many others. 

Without legislation, fact-finding boards cannot function as 
efficiently as they can under a statute. For example, shortly 
after I made my recommendation to the Congress, I appointed 
a fact-finding board in the dispute between General Motors 
Corp. and the United Automobile Workers. I thought the mat- 
ter too urgent to wait upon the passage of legislation. You have 
seen how the General Motors Corp. has refused to co-operate 
with this fact-finding board. There is no way that it can be 
compelled to co-operate unless a statute is passed -giving the 
board the power of subpoena. That is what is now up to the 
Congress. 

Every day that production is delayed and civilian goods are 
kept from our markets by strikes or lockouts brings injury to 
our reconversion program. Already millions of dollars in wages 
have been lost to workers. Laboring men and women are 
using up their savings. It is for these reasons that I urged 
the Congress to pass this legislation without delay. This 
legislation is still in the Committee on Labor in the House 
of Representatives and in the Committee on Education and 
Labor in the Senate. 

I am sure, from all the sources of information which I am 
able to use, that the American people agree with the necessity 
for some fact-finding legislation along the lines recommended. 
The time has come for every citizen of the United States to 
make his opinion known to his representative in the Congress. 
Once that is done, you may be sure that results will follow. 

I was a member of the Congress for ten years, and am familiar 
with groups of all kinds representing special interests. Some are 
right; and some are wrong. But there are those who, when they 
decide to make themselves felt, are the most powerful pres- 
sure group in the world. I mean the American people—the 
great mass of our citizens who have no special interests, 
whose interests are only the interests of the nation as a 
whole. The only difficulty is that the great public body of 
American citizens who are not organized find it difficult to 
make themselves heard. 

I hope that the members of the Congress will talk to their 
constituents while they are at home on vacation, and that 
immediately upon their return they will really do something 
substantial about strikes along the lines I have suggested 
instead of merely talking about them. 

I have indicated my opposition, and I repeat it now, to the 
antilabor bills pending in the Congress which seek to deprive 
labor of the right to bargain collectively, or which seek to de- 
prive a union of its ultimate right to strike. That is why I am 
so anxious to have on our books an effective statute which will 
have none of the evil effects of some of the legislation now 
pending. 

Of equal importance with the settlement of management- 
labor disputes during this reconversion period is the question 
of keeping prices on an even keel. Here, too, there are pressure 
groups at work in the Congress and outside the Congress, 
constantly pushing, lobbying, arguing to take off price controls 
and let prices go up without interference. 

We cannot keep purchasing power high or business prosperous 
if prices get out of hand. There is no use talking about the 
expanded production, upon which steady jobs depend, unless 
we keep prices at levels which the vast majority of the people 
can afford to pay. 

Today the pressures for inflation are many times stronger 
than those which caused the inflation after World War I and 
which caused the 1920 depression. 

The inflationary pressures now at work can bring an inflation 
and a crash that will be much more serious than 1920. That 
is why it is so important to get a high volume of production, 
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a large supply of marketable goods right away. Production is 
the greatest weapon against inflation. 

Until enough goods can be made to supply the demand, the 
power of the Government must be used to keep prices down—or 
inflation will soon be at hand. 

People have a right to protection for their savings. They 
should be assured that their earnings will give them a decent 
standard of living. Businessmen who want to plan ahead have 
the right to know now that the prices of the things they will 
have to buy in the future will remain predictable. They must 
have confidence now that the purchasing power upon which 
their markets depend will be protected. 

We are all anxious to eliminate controls just as rapidly as we 
can do so. The steps that we have already taken show that. 
But price and rent controls will have to be maintained for many 
months to come, if we hope to maintain a steady and stable 
economy. The line must be held. I shall urge the Congress 
after it reconvenes to renew the Act as soon as possible and 
in advance of its expiration date, June 30, 1946. 

Price control is only one of the war powers which require 
extension. Another is the Second War Powers Act, recently 
extended for six months, instead of a year as I requested. Since 
we already know that war-born shortages of certain materials 
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will surely plague us after June 30 of this year, when the ex 
tended law will expire, the law should be extended again now. 
If this is done, all businessmen will know that short materials 
will continue to be fairly controlled and distributed. Unless we 
do this now, controls will begin to break down in a short time. 

There are other things which should be done by the Con- 
gress if it would fulfill its responsibility to the nation. Many 
of these measures have already been recommended by me, and 
have been written into proposed legislation by individual 
Congressmen. But the Congress has done little—very little— 
about them. 

One essential part of our program, designed not only to tide 
us over the reconversion period but also to carry us to our 
goal of full production and a higher standard of living, is the 
adoption of full-employment legislation. A satisfactory full-em- 
ployment bill was passed by the Senate. Another bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives which is not at all 
acceptable, and which does not accomplish any of the pur- 
poses sought. These two bills are now in conference between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

It was my fervent hope, and I am sure that it was the hope 
of all progressive Americans, that before the recess of the Con- 
gress for the Christmas holidays the conferees would have re- 
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ported a satisfactory full-employment bill for adoption by both 
houses. No such bill has been reported. It is most important 
that the conferees report a satisfactory bill immediately upon 
the reconvening of the Congress. 

One of the measures which I have been urging upon the 
Congress ever since May of last year is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment make provision to supplement the unemployment-in- 
surance benefits now provided by the different States. 

While unemployment has not reached anything like the 
level which was feared, there still is need to provide at least 
some measure of subsistence to those men and women who do 
lose their jobs by the end of war production. 

The Senate has passed an acceptable measure along these 
lines. But in the House of Representatives the bill is now 
locked up in the Ways and Means Committee. It will remain 
locked up in that Committee unless the people of the United 
States insist that it be reported out and passed. 

On several occasions I have also asked that the Congress 
outlaw by permanent statute un-American discrimination in 
employment. A small handful of Congressmen in the Rules 
Committee of the House have prevented this legislation from 
reaching a vote by the Congress. Legislation making perma- 
nent the Fair Employment Practice Committee would carry 
out a fundamental American ideal. I am sure that the over- 
whelming mass of our citizens favor this legislation and want 
their Congressmen to vote for it. 

I have also asked that the Congress raise substantially the 
amount of minimum wages now provided by law. There are 
still millions of workers whose incomes do not provide a decent 
standard of living. We cannot have a healthy national economy 
so long as any large section of our working people receive wages 
which are below decent standards. Although hearings have been 
held on this question in the Congress, no action has been taken. 

The bills are now resting in the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the Senate and in the Labor Committee of the House. 

And so it goes with measure after measure now in the Con- 
gress. Time is running out. There are other problems: compre- 
hensive scientific research, universal training, a health and medi- 
cal care program, an adequate salary scale for federal employes, 
the presidential succession, river valley development and others. 

I intend no blanket criticism of the Congress. Devoted and 
far-seeing men in both the Senate and the House have labored 
to make effective a program adequate to our needs. But if they 
are to succeed, they must be reinforced by you—the people 
they represent. 

And let me make it very clear that when I speak of bills not 
getting any action, it is not the Congress as a whole which is 
responsible. All these measures—and many others—have been 
referred to various committees of the Congress. That is the 
regular procedure. There they await action. Generally speaking, 
unless the committees act to report the bills, the members of 
the Congress as a whole never get a chance to vote for or 
against them. 

It is the committees which hold up action on bills. Indeed, 
it is usually not even the whole committee. On many of these 
subjects, I personally know that there are individual members 
of the respective committees who are trying to induce their 
colleagues to report bills. But often a bare majority of a com- 
mittee—a handful of men—can prevent a vote by the whole 
Congress on these measures of majority policy. 

What I am asking is that these various committees at least 
give the representatives of the people a chance to vote “yes” 
or “no” on these vital issues—and that they give them that 
chance soon. 

When I speak of my recommendations and proposals I also 
want to make it very clear that I have no pride of author- 
ship in them at all. There are, however, such things as “must” 
objectives. It is my responsibility to outline those objectives 
to the Congress and to the people. And to attain those ob- 
jectives, there are certain steps which must be taken, to get us 
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safely over this reconversion period and to establish and main- 
tain a stable economy for the future. 

If the measures which I have recommended to accomplish 
these ends do not meet the approval ‘of the Congress, it is my 
fervent wish—and I am sure that it is the wish of my fellow- 
citizens—that the Congress formulate measures of its own to 
carry out the desired objectives. That is definitely the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. What the American people want 
is action. 

In any discussion of action at this time, housing must be 
considered. In this field, the Congress is co-operating, and there 
is much to be done. 

Of the three major components which make up our standard 
of living—food, clothing and housing—housing presents our 
most difficult problem. 

As for food, there is every prospect that 1946 will be a 
peak year of production. As for clothing, it is expected that 
production will reach a satisfactory level sometime this year. 
But in housing the situation is different. 

We urgently need about five million additional homes—now. 
This does not include the replacement of millions of existing 
substandard dwellings in the cities and on the farms. The 
greatest number of homes constructed in any one year before 
the war was less than a million. It is clear therefore that this 
is an emergency problem which calls for an emergency method 
of solution. 

We must utilize the same imagination, the same determina- 
tion that, back in 1941 enabled us to raise our sights to over- 
come the Nazi and Japanese military might. With that imagina- 
tion and determination we can mobilize our resources here at 
home to produce the housing we require. 

Because of the critical need, I have appointed an emergency 
housing expediter. He will be empowered to use every agency 
of the Government and every resource of the Government to 
break the bottlenecks and to produce the materials for housing. 
The Government is determined to give private enterprise every 
encouragement and assistance to see that the houses are pro- 
duced—and produced fast. Where private enterprise is unable 
to provide the necessary housing, it becomes the responsibility 
of the Government to do so. But it is primarily a job for private 
enterprise to do—a job which is a challenge as stimulating as 
any goal we set during the war. 

The members of the Congress are now at home. During this 
period they will have the benefit of close contact with you—the 
people whom they serve. 

From personal experience, I know that contact with the 
people back home helps every public servant. I urge you to 
tell your public servants your own views concerning the grave 
problems facing our country. In a free country the voice of the 
people must be heard. 

I fully appreciate the many problems which Congressmen 
face. They have done a great wartime job under most trying 
conditions. The complicated return to peacetime has increased 
their difficulties. 

I seek no conflict with the Congress. I earnestly desire co- 
operation with the Congress. Orderly procedure in the Congress 
is indispensable to the democratic process. But orderly pro- 
cedure does not mean needless delay. 

Stable world relationships require full production and full 
employment in the United States. 

There are voices of defeat, dismay, timidity among us who 
say we cannot do it. These I challenge. They will not guide us 
to success, these men of little faith. 

We cannot shirk leadership in the postwar world. The prob- 
lems of our economy will not be solved by timid men, mistrust- 
ful of each_other. We cannot face 1946 in a spirit of drift or 
irresolution. 

The men and women who made this country great and kept 
it free were plain people with courage and faith. 

Let us justify this heritage. 
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MORE PLASTICS- 


In 1930, approximately 45 million pounds of 
plastics were produced in the United States. 
Production in 1944 was over 850 million 
pounds, an increase of approximately 1800%. 
Despite this phenomenal production increase, 
the demand for plastics far exceeds the sup- 
ply. Behind it are reasons equally important 
to industry and the public. 

The everyday comb is a simple illustration. 
When combs had to be carved from tortoise 
shell or bone, they were expensive heirlooms. 
Today good combs made of Celanese* Plastics 
are low-priced and plentiful. They are manu- 
factured in an unlimited variety of colors, 
sizes and shapes by mass-production tech- 
niques that drastically reduce costs. 

Celanese Plastics perform this same valua- 
ble service for all kinds of products— from 
buttons on clothes to housings for appliances, 
from tool handles to steering wheels. Utility, 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. + Trademark 


beauty, durability and economy are each su- 
perbly served. 

Included in the family of Celanese Plastics 
are various types adapted to a wide range of 
applications and formulations. Among the 
Celanese plastic products well known to in- 
dustry and the consumer are Celluloid*, 
Lumarith* and Forticel*. 

Through the recently announced acquisi- 
tion of additional plant facilities at Belvidere, 
N. J. and the program for expansion of its 
present plants, Celanese Corporation is mov- 
ing for substantially increased production of 
plastics. This, coupled with expanded research 
in textiles, chemicals and plastics—related 
fields of synthetics—will make available even 
better plastics for the many needs that are 
waiting. Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES...PLASTICS...CHEMICALS 


Copyright 1946, Celanese Corporation of America 
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Rise of Mr. Allen as President’s Adviser . . . Briton 
To Direct UNO? . . . $500,000,000-a-Year Atom Plan 


U. S. policy, if Congress approves, will 
call for an expenditure of about $500,- 
000,000 a year on atomic research and 
development in peacetime years. 
Young scientists are tending to move 
into Government service in the way 
that young economists did in early 
New Deal years. 
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James Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
acted on his own in making agree- 
ments with Russia’s V. M. Molotov 
and Britain’s Ernest Bevin that have 
resulted in restoring good relations 
among the Big Three. President Tru- 
man was so involved in dealing with 
domestic problems that he had little 
time to give to foreign policy. 
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Mr. Byrnes is credited with pulling 
the Administration out of a tight spot 
in foreign policy, with the inner circle 
now expressing a wish that the Presi- 
dent could find someone to perform 
the same kind of feat in domestic 
policy, where wage and price prob- 
lems are growing acute. 
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George Allen, special White House 
aide and a former District of Co- 
lumbia commissioner, now has the 
President’s ear as adviser on matters 
of political strategy. Mr. Allen is in- 
clined to be conservative in political 
affairs. 
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Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is increasingly upset by the role 
being filled by Mr. Allen. Mr. Han- 
negan still has the main voice in ap- 
pointments below the Cabinet level, 
but he is not filling the role of political 
adviser that he had filled. It seems 
that Mr. Truman feels that Mr. Han- 
negan should have headed off the sort 
of blast that CIO’s Phil Murray re- 
cently directed at the White House. 


kkk 
Mr. Murray, head of CIO and potent 


factor in the Political Action Com- — 


mittee, has not yet made amends at 
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the White House for his charge that 
the President was following an anti- 
labor policy, although it is expected 
that a reconciliation will occur before 
the new year—an election year—is 
very old. 
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John Steelman, another White House 
aide, is taking over the role of prin- 
cipal adviser to the President on labor 
policy. Mr. Steelman understands the 
viewpoints of both sides and is not in- 
volved in ideological squabbles or 
doctrinaire viewpoints. 
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There is a good deal of significance in 
the fact that Labor Secretary Lewis 
Schwellenbach was not included in the 
list of advisers taken by President 
Truman on the yacht trip that was 
used to determine the line of policy 
to be included in the President’s state- 
of-the-union report to the people. Mr. 
Schwellenbach, as previously reported 
here, is not happy in his Cabinet job. 
John Steelman, White House labor ad- 
viser, is mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor if Mr. Schwellenbach should 
decide to take a judicial appointment. 
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Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Chester Bowles, OPA 
Administrator, are engaged in an in- 
side battle over policy that the Presi- 
dent may have to decide. Mr. Ander- 
son insists that the Government go 
through with an agreement to end 
$1,700,000,000 worth of food-price 
subsidies, letting consumers pay go- 
ing market prices out of income, while 
Mr. Bowles insists that subsidies must 
be continued despite an earlier agree- 
ment to terminate them, if a sharp 
Price rise is to be avoided. 
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Some high Administration officials 
contend that OPA’s Mr. Bowles ac- 
tually is adding to inflation pressures 
by following such a rigid policy on 
price control that production of some 
basic materials, including lumber, is 
being impeded. These officials insist 


that prices can be kept under controh, 
but can be adjusted sufficiently 
assure producers of needed items 
profit that will encourage large outp 
needed to satisfy present immen 
demand. 
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Chester Bowles is a White House fasj 
vorite at the moment, and the odds 
are on acceptance of his view on price 
policy. 
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General of the Army Douglas Mac 
Arthur, Supreme Allied Commande; 
in Japan, is unlikely to give up hi 
job now that civilian officials from 
U.S., Britain, China and Russia will 
watch over what he does, but Genera 
MacArthur is not likely to be happ 
over this “loss of face” in the Orient, 
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Some key officials around the Presi: 
dent were upset by the agreement 
reached at Moscow, contending tha 
Russia got more than she gave, b 

these officials calmed down when if 
became apparent that the agreement 
which were largely confined to pre 
cedure, had made a favorable impres 
sion in Congress and elsewhere. 
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A top-ranking personality from t 
British Empire is expected to bé 
selected as Secretary-General of thé 
United Nations Organization now that 
the United States is to provide thé 
headquarters site for UNO. 
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Some young Republican Senators are 
stirred up because Minnesota’s Harold 
Stassen was passed over in selection 
of delegates to the London meeting of 
the United Nations Organization, 
with Delaware’s former Senator John 
G. Townsend selected instead. Com- 
plaint is that President Truman 
played along with Republican Sena- 
tors Taft and Vandenberg in side- 


important role in drafting the UNO}! } 
Charter at San Francisco. 
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Melodrama on 
POPOCATEPETL 


1 “When two friends on Mexico’s international 

mountain-climbing team invited me to make a prac- 
tice climb up Popocatépetl,” writes William Hunter 
from Mexico City, “I expressed doubt that I could 
carry my own weight up, let alone a packful of gear. 
‘You just bring the Canadian Club,’ they said, ‘we'll 
tote the rest.” That made the project look easy... until 
I found that these experts climb the human-fly way. 


PROBE UR acres rs no 


“For hours I panted and froze. Then I saw a sight 

that blotted discomfort from my mind. The inde- 
scribable beauty of Popo’s neighbor volcano—Ixtacci- 
huatl, called ‘Sleeping Woman’ because of its profile. 


3 “Somewhere above snowline, where we changed 
to warmer gear, I had a brilliant idea—a Canadian 
Club hot toddy. But at that altitude the water boiled 
before it was really hot. So we settled for a cold toddy. 


4 “The downtrip was nearly my undoing. A slip, and 
I was body-sledding down an almost perpendicular 
2,000-foot slope. For endless seconds terror paralyzed 
me... then I shot into a volcanic ash deposit, soft as sovt. 


5 **After all that—man, what a relief to be back in 

Mexico City ... with a leisurely Canadian Club and soda. 
For, even in these days of shortage, this whisky with the unmis 
takable flavor is often to be found at Mexico’s smart spots.” 


Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 

all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 

And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 

is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 

no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 

You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 

before dinner and tall ones after. P : 
That's why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported % ’ A ' 
whisky in the United States. Mie on 3 
IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE yy © 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





Yes, your doc- 
tor was asked 
too, along with 
thousands of 
others from 
Maine to Cali- 
fornia! Family 
physicians, sur- 
geons, nose and 
throat specialists 
-. » Goctork m 
every branch of 
medicine were 


asked. 


Taree nation- 
ally known in- 
dependent re- 
search ,sroups 
... hundreds of 
trained research 
specialists... 
put the ques- 
tion: ‘““What 
cigarette do you 
smoke, Doctor?” 


"Tue answerscame 
in by the thou- 
sands from all over 
the country... the 
actual statements 
of doctors them- 
selves. Figures 
were checked and 
re-checked with 
scientific precision. 
The answer? 
Right! Camels! 
And by a very con- 
vincing margin! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Campany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


ACCORDING TO THIS RECENT NATIONWIDE SURVEY: 


More Doctors SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 


Now it’s down in black and white. 
fe - Based on the actual statements 
THE “T-ZONE” TEST WILL TELL YOU of doctors themselves to 3 outstanding 
Pie OT Zane” —T tor independent research organizations. 


taste and T for throat — 
is your proving ground 


for any cigarette. For only 
your taste and your throat 
can decide which cigarette 
tastes best to you...and 
how it affects your throat. 
On the basis of the ex- 
perience of many, many 
~ millions of smok- 
ers, we believe 
Camels will suit 
your “T-Zone” to 
a3. ; 


* 


HIS was no study of “trends.” No mere “feeling 
The pulse” poll. This was a nationwide survey 
to discover the actual fact...and from statements 
of doctors themselves. 

And the men in white have put their answers 
down in black and white: As the brand they smoke, 
the most named Camel! 

Doctors smoke for the same enjoyment as the 
rest of us. Camel’s full, rich flavor is as appealing to 
the doctor as to you. And Camel’s mildness and cool- 
ness are as welcome to his throat as to yours... and 
to those millions of other smokers the world over! 





